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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The Golden Wedding. 
70 8. 8. 
WRITTEN FOR THE commenweatta BY HENRY PYMN. 


The bride and groom are met again to-night; 

Are met in joy. Still, many a pensive smile, 

And eyes that look through tears to other days, 

Methinks I see. Ah! why that wavering look, 

Half doubting its true mark, on many a guest! 

So wanderers use, who, long ’neath alien skies, 

Return to find a race that knows them not. 

This youth and beauty, lighting all the place, 

Is it not that which graced the earlier day ? 

Near this bright sea, whose refluent surf of song, 

And tale and jest, beats and rebeats the shore, 

Why listen they as those who seem to catch 

The far-brought echoes of another strand— 

As landward seamen hear the mellow bells 

Of cities neath the dim horizon’s verge? 

Are these, which brim the hours with nectarous 
sound, 

The merry voices of the olden time? 

O, nuptial flowers and bridal vesture pale, 

Long buried in the grave of lapsing years; 

O, happy throng, which filled that festal scene 

With lovely grace and gracetul loveliness; 

Return! return! with this returning hour. 

O eyes long dust! flash with your wonted light; 

O crumbling lips! your much-loved strain renew ; 

O sainted sisters! passed too soon to Heaven, 

Transfigured in the light of noble deeds; 

Whose lives so bright with holy work and prayer 

Still in my memory, like the stars, are set 

To rain a sweet effulgence on my path; 

O parents! brothers! break the heavens and come; 

Break through the thickening darkness of the 
past; 

Bend with that love which Heaven has made more 
strong 

In hallowed influence o’er a kindred throng. 


~ Dannemora.—I. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN ON HIS VACATION. 





If any of our readers know whether Dannemo- 
ra is a man,a boy, a woman, or a place, and, if 
the latter, where it is, they are wiser than the 
present writer could claim to be a week ago. Or, 
if some presumptuous person, well-read in Swe- 
dish history and the novels of the late Miss Bre: 
mer, should venture the assertion that Dannemo- 
ra is a mining district in Dalecarlia, illustrious 
for the adventures of Gustavus Vasa, we should 
triumph over him and bid him try again. For 
this Dannemora of ours is a village on the skirts 
of the Adirondac hills, a Sabbath-day’s journey 
west of Lake Champlain; and famous, where it is 
known at all, for containing the Clinton Prison, 
with the iron mines, forges, rolling-mills and 
charcoa!-kilns thereto appertaining. Doubtless 
it was named for the Swedish town, which, in 
its industry, it resembles, and, perhaps, in the 
beauty of its scenery; though not even Frederika 
Bremer can inspire a belief that Sweden has any 
Jakes or mountains so lovely as our Champlain 
and the Adirondacs. 

Our first stage on the way to Dannemora was 
from Boston to Burlington, that shining little city 
of Western Vermont, seated by the lake shore 
and looking over tither shoulder to the Green 
Mountains and those of the Adirondac forest. 
No landscape, in its kind, is fairer than that 
which you see from Burlington, looking across 
Lake Champlain to the double line of hills on the 
New York shore; unless, indeed, it be the re- 
versed view from Dannemora over Plattsburg 
and the distant lake to the Green Mountains. Of, 
this hereafter; but, as for the prospect from Bur- 
lington, though familiar, it can lose none of its 
charm by long acquaintance. From the level of 
Champlain the mountains seem to rise abruptly, 
although the high peaks are twenty miles away, | 
and you see without a foreground the grand) 
maze of mount and hill, range and peak, touching 
the blue sky above and washed by the glittering 
water. We remember no such scenery among 
our Northern hills elsewhere; and, certainly, no 
other mountains can boast of encl sing the grave 
of Joun Brown, which lies there among these. 
For the little town of North Elba is twenty miles 
west of Burlington, with Whiteface and Taha- 
was (vulgarly called Mount Marcy) looking down 

on the old hero's grave. 

From Burlington we crossed the lake to Port 
Kent, and then sailed northerly to Plattsburg, 
where the Saranac river pours down its watery 
and woody tribute, for it is covered with the rafts 
of lumbermen. Close by its mouth stands the 
new hotel of Fouquet, who, with his ancestors, has 
kept an inn at Plattsburg for sixty years, and who 
now sets the best table of all the inns in Northern 
New York, and adorns it, too, with flowers from 
his own neat garden. Plattsburg is a pretty vil- 
lage of four or five thousand people,—the metrop- 
olis and seat of luxury to all the dwellers in the 
backwoods hereabout. The severe battle fought 
here in 1814, both by land and water, is still re- 
membered by the patriotic, and near by is the isle 
Valcour, where Arnold and Carlton fought m 
1775. 

From Plattsburg to Dannemora the road leads 
up the valley of the Saranac for sixteen miles 
into the heart of the iron-bearing region. The 
greater part of this distance a plank-road is laid, 
built by the State of New York, to connect its 
newest prison with the outside world. From the 








ands, beyond which rises the great wall of the 
Vermont hills; and again to the range of the Adi- 
rondacs, with Whiteface in the foreground and 
the distant peak of Tahawas looking over the 
heads of the lesser mountains. Through the midst 
of woody plains runs the Saranac river, draining 
the smaller lakes into Champlain. Over the 
whole landscape clouds are hanging and sweeping 
even in weather which is comparatively clear; 
now darkening one side of the sky, now the other, 


and throwing their shadows over hill, and lake, 
and wood. Showers and rainbows come and go, 
and winds blow where they list, with more free- 


dom than on lower lands. 

From the same tower of observation the labors 
of the village and of the prison can be closely 
seen. The squads of convicts marching to and 
from their work, the charcoal-wagons with their 
sooty drivers, gaily-dressed girls coming with 
their lovers to see the prison, trailing-footed oxen 
dragging great carts loaded with iron, cows at 
their milking, grazing sheep, trout-fishers going 
to the lakes or returning, a sheriff with a newly- 
sentenced man heavily ironed, a convict just dis- 
charged, with a long black coat, and a friend at 
his elbow,—these and a thousand other sights 
pass under view. 

In front of the stockade and across the road 
stands the better inn of the village, the “Clinton 
House,’’ where our buxom landlady serves deli- 
cious trout caught in the nearest lake, and with 
voluble, agreeable speech recounts the list of 
her guests, past, present and to come, her own 
personal history and intentions, her husband’s 
plans and prospects, and other matters equally 
interesting. Once a day the stage-coach drives 
up to her door from Plattsburg, and then passes 
on to the post-office just beyond, where the village 
shopkeeper distributes letters and the Plattsburg 
Sentinel to his fellow-citizens. And having thus 
established our local habitation and our connec- 
tion with the outside world, we will let the reader 
rest before giving him more of Dannemora. 





French Gossip: 
LIFE IN THE OLD WORLD. 


From the Paris letters of the London Star we 
make the following extracts, relating to several 
curious ma!ters :— 

THE EXPOSITION OF 1867. 


Notwithstanding the state of war in which 
Germany is plunged, Prussia, as well as Austria, 
is taking every necessary step for the instalment 
of the goods they respectively intend exhibiting 
next year in Paris. As regards the secondary 
States, which composed the Germanic Contedera- 
tion, and which were to have exhibited under the 
Federal flag, they have organized themselves in 
two groups—one of which, that of the South— 
namely, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse-Darmstadt—has already put itself in 
direct communication with the Imperial Commis- 
sion. The works are proceeding rapidly towards 
completion at the Champs de Mars. In the 
Egyptian department workmen are laying out in 
the k a fac simile of the Temple of Phile. 
Each detail is perfectly moulded, and reproduced 
with the most scrupulous exactitude. This poly- 
chromic architecture will be painted precisely in 
accordance with the specimens discovered in the 
Salles des Pyramides. Thus we shall have in 
Paris an Egyptian temple more worth seeing than 
its original, situated on the lovely island around 
which Nile yachts lie at anchor, while their lucky 
proprietors “do” the second cataract. Alas! we 
shall, however, scarcely conjure up either the 
marvellous climate or the glorious coloring of its 
native country. These must be left to our imag- 
inations or reminiscences, as the case may be. 
A mosque is being erected next to the temple, in 
which the unlearned may study Egyptian geog- 
raphy, as a plan en relief of the land of the Pha- 
raohs is in the course of construction. Whether 
the sources of the Blue and White Nile will 
therein be defined, I know not. Each nation is 
to have its workshops, where natives pursuing 
various handicrafts will be seen in their respective 
costumes. For instance, two cabins of fellahs are 
building, wherein Egyptians will demonstrate 
their system of artificial incubation—on French 
eggs, however. One gallery will be devoted to 
human sculls, the collection including the crani- 
ums of wonderful men of old. Several of the 
Pharaohs, and Sesostris himself, have been dug 
up for the occasion—much to their own amaze- 
ment, I should say. Allow me to remark that I 
merely translate this latter assertion. 

HAWKING IN CHAMPAGNE. 

Falconry, in its most attractive form, is being 
revived in the Champagne country. The princi- 
pal hawking establishment may be seen at the 
Chalet au Mourmelon, in the camp of Chalons. 
The lower part of the building is occupied by the 
birds; along perching stick, on which is stretched 
a strong cloth, extends from one end of the salle 
to the other in order to catch any bird who may 
have fallen off his perch; while on the walls are 
suspended the hoods, bells, jesses, and other ac- 
cessorics required in the sport. During the day 
the hawks are put out on the lawn, of considera- 
ble extent, which surrounds the chalet. The col- 
lection is most curious, including sparrow hawks, 
gerfalcons, hobbies, pilgrims, vultures, and mer- 
lins, and would do credit to a zoWogical garden. 
Last week three hawking parties took place, at- 
tended by Marshal Saint Jean d’Angely, Prince 
Joachim Murat, Count de Montebello, and by the 
Marshal's daughter and granddaughter, Madame 
and Mdlle. Davilliers. 


FRENCH SCEPTICISM ABOUT THE CABLE. 


M. Babinet, of the Institute, is a complete scep- 
tic as regards the new Atlantic cable—at least if 
we are to believe the compte-rendu published by 
the Constitutionnel of this morning, wherein it is 
stated that the said Monsieur Babinet expressed 
the idea that no time ought to be lost to take ad- 
vantage of the electric communication which exists 
between Newfoundland and Valentia to find out 
the exact longitude of the American station, add- 
ing that the chance of the communication being 
of any duration is very small. M. Babinet fur- 
thermore reminded the Institute that in 1858 the 
cable only transmitted messages during a few 
hours, and even then it required thirty hours to 


lake to the prison the ascent is seventeen hun-! forward fifty-nine words. M. Babinet does not 
dred feet, or about one hundred feet to a mile.| believe that this cable, however improved, will 


In thi ‘i . > horses | resist any better than the last the destroying and 
Up this slope: the oupyinen aay rage Sy > | corrosive influence of sea water. He then exhib- 


and oxen, and down its grade the heavy iron ited to the members of the institute a huge piece 
manufactures of Dannemora and the neighboring | of cable which had been submerged for five years 
towns are sent to meet the boats which convey | at the bottom of the Straits of Dover and Calais, 


< saat - “(and the metallic coat of which was entirely cor- 
thom “e marke abe ee tee oo atten eR iroded by the salt of the sea water. “I have good 
was chosen, in , all was a wilderness. ere 


reason to know,” added this great authority, 
was no Dannemora, and scarcely a settler, where 


now fourteen hundred people dwell. Of these, 
about five hundred are convicts or officers of the 
prison, with the families of the latter; the rest are 
a mixture of Yankees, Irish, French Canadians, 
etc., various enough in nativity, but generally poor 
and picturesque. 

The great center of all things, or Hub of the 
Universe. in Dannemora, is the Clinton Prison, 
and all the material interests of the straggling vil- 
lage revolve about this. It is built on a wild tarm | 
of two hundred acres, owned by the State, and 
supposed to contain great treasures of iron ore, 
which induced the State to purchase it. At pres- 
ent, however, the convicts are working a private 
mine just outside the State farm, and a tribute of 
$1.25 is paid to the owners for every ton of sepa- 
rated ore taken out. The openitig of this “Averill 


‘that the success will prove this time also, but 
ephemeral—therefore, eighteen millions having al- 
ready been uselessly thrown into the sea, and 
since then nineteen millions, let us at least try, 
while there is yet time, to obtain the exact longi 
tude of the American station.”’ 

THE VINCENNES ASYLUM FOR DISABLED ARTISANS. 


More than once already I have called the at- 
tention of your readers to the Asile de Vincennes, 
the buildings of which occupy a space of forty- 
two acres. The buildings comprise a central pa- 
vilion of the Doric order, flanked by two wings, 
composed as follows: On the ground floor, two 


irefectories and a chapel; on the upper story, 


promenoirs, or vast halls, for taking exercise in bad 
weather, and a handsome library of the Corinthian 
order. The rest of the buildings comprise in- 
firmaries, store-rooms, baths, kitchens, and work- 
shops for locksmiths, joiners, tailors and shoe- 
makers. The establishment can accommodate 
548 patients. The kitchens and cellars occupy & 
perfect world of employees. The dinner served 





_ Ore Bed,” as it is called, has been inclosed within 


the prison stockade, and is guarded by a sentry-| 


box, where a man with loaded musket is always, 
stationed. From the cupola in the prison-yard, | 
not far from the entrance to the mine, a wide view | 
may be had of the mountain-land to the south and 
east of Dannemora. The town itself lies partly | 
on the hillside where the prison stands, with its 

thirty-five acres enclosed by a tumble-down stock- 

ade of spruce timbers, and partly on the vast pla- 
teau at the foot of the hills. ver this plateau the 

aye senges othe tales, nith tn hentia nah 


daily to the convalescents consists of soup, roast 
meat, salad, vegetables, and dessert. The wine 
is excellent. I not only tasted it, but asked for 
another glass. The kitchens are immense. 

myself saw more than a hundred legs of mutton 
roasting before the fires, emitting a most savory 
odor and looking remarkably tempting. In huge 
copper saucepans French beans were simmering 
in boiling butter, and several dozen salad bowls 


actually disappeared beneath the piles of lettuce 
ke cut and for dinner. The eti- 
quette the establishment requires that the 


bequiliards (those who make use of crutches) should 
walk into the dining-room first and should take 


their places wherever it may please them. They 


Hished in this morning’s Moniteur, his Majesty 


are the spoilt children of the establishment. 
Workmen who have been temporarily disabled in 
the arsenals or workshops of the State were sup- 
posed to have been admitted free of expense at 
the Vincennes asylum, but the insufficiency of 
the funds devoted to its support only — 
government to receive convalescents. a letter 
from the Emperor to the Minister of State, pub- 


— the idea of taking 1 per cent. on public 
works executed in Paris, as well as in the depart- 
ments, in favor of the disabled artisans and 
workmen. The railway companies are also ap- 
pealed to in favor of their employees. In fact, by 
various means, suggested in this Imperial letter, 
his Majesty, Napoleon III., expects to cg me 
the sum of five millions; which would ares 
him with the means of giving annuities of 300f. 
each to 800 victims of accidents. The bank, 
which would be a sort of insurance bank, would 
be managed by government, and would adopt the 
name of Caisse des Invalides du Travail. Its 
fund would not only be spent in aid of disabled 
workmen, but of the widows of those whose 
deaths have been caused by an accident. 





Copperhead Ideas of Boston. 


We often observe complimentary notices of our 
goodly city, but it is seldom such wretched stuff 
as the following meets the eye of a Bostonian. 
To show him that he can be criticised unfavora- 
bly we append the extracts :— 


A Magnificent Idea.—There ought to be 50,- 
000 negroes transported from the South to Boston 
at once, and President Johnson ought to issue a 
“proclamation’”’ fixing the amount of wages that 
should be paid them, and specifying exactly dew 
they should spend their Sundays! Let the Bos- 
ton kitchens be regulated by federal authority, by 
all means.—ZIlinois Journal. 

Massachusetts has been highly favored already 
by the war; her sons and daughterg have been 
made wealthy upon shoddy contracts; the Gen- 
erals have enriched her libraries and parlors with 
books, pictures and furniture ‘“confiscated’’ in 
Southern homes; her agents have amassed for- 
tunes dealing with bounty jumpers; her manufac- 
turers, her “lords of the loom,” are realizing from 
50 to 80 per cent. dividends. Her leading citizens, 
—her Sumners, Phillipses, Wilsons and Andrews— 
have a peculiar hankering after the ‘‘cullered cuss 
from Africa,’ as their ancestors had before they 
were deprived of the profits arising from stealing 
negroes in Africa and selling them“to the South. 
It is natural they should fall, back to their first 
love. Instead of government sending teachers 
from Massachusetts to fraternize with the “higher 
type’’ down South, government should send the 
negroes to Massachusetts—the greatest place in 
the world for ‘‘cultivated and refined” teachers— 
to be educated, and to impart a perfume to socie- 
ty there which is languishing for want of the en- 
ergizing influence of the negro blood. It woulc 
be decidedly cheaper; it would arrest the march 
of fanaticism; it would infuse new life and vigor 
and blood and pride into her leaders; and would 
be in exact conformity with the “eternal fitness 
of things.’””’ Under the humanizing influence of 
Massachusetts kindness, as exemplified in her 
factories, where children of a tender age are forced 


~ * 


the United States, the source of sovereign power! 

What remains for the Executive to do, but carry 
out the will of the people? He created govern- 
ments in eleven States. He intends to create a 
Congress, and has taken the preliminary step of 
creating a people. This people calls upon him, in 
the East Room, and bow down and worship. He 
reiterates his declaration of the illegality of Con- 
gress by speaking of it as ‘‘a body assuming to be 
the Congress of the United States!’ He follows 
this up, closely, by the Texas proclamation; and 
is bound, by every rule of logical sequence, to 
treat Congress as a body of insurgents. That he 
will do so is certain as any human action can be in 
the future, and he the master of the situation. He 
has possession, and can turn the whole machinery 
of the government, its treasury, prestige with for- 
eign powers, over tothe South, and use the army and 
navy te overthrow freedom and plant a slave oli- 
garchy on its ruins. Gov. Swann, of Magyland, 
has joined him, and thus we have a rebel. State, 
and a Baltimore between the loyal North and her 
capital! with a Dix in Fort McHenry, and the 
other forts manned by Johnson Unionists. Where 
are we? 

Men of the North! get ready to hold your Con- 
gress in Independence Hall! and look out for the 
site of a new capital! Blockade the Potomac, 
when the time comes, and leave Johnson, Mc- 
Cullough, and the rest of us, in possession. Keep 
your best men out of this city, and look to your 
iron-clads! See that your arsenals are not robbed ; 
get all the gold you can out of the vaults here! 
but never sacrifice the life of a loyal man for pos- 
session of any spot of earth so accursed by hypo- 
critical professions, and by the blood and sweat 
and tears of the slave. Do justice to all men, and 
call on God to save the republic! ; 

Jane G. SwWISSHELM. , 


- 





Letter from Switzerland. 


RIFFELBERG, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 5, 1866. 

I write to you from an elevation of nearly 
eight thousand feet above the sea, with the gi- 
gantic pyramid of the Matterhorn in full sight 
whenever I choose to litt my eyes; and now I 
must send you only Switzerland, for, for the 
last three weeks, I have been in that land, and 
have known only mountains and waterfalls. All 
the rest of Europe has been as if it were not. 
Louis Napoleon and Bismarck might play their 
game, with kingdoms fur pawns; Austria might 
go down or come up; and all the vexed questions 
of the busy world might settle or unsettle them- | 
selves when and how they pleased. For the | 
time, we have put them all aside, and lived only | 





| 


| 


for and with nature. 


was so suddenly and fearfully destroyed sixty 
years ago by a land-slide from the Rossberg, when 


‘‘The mountain forsook his perpetual throne 
And came down in pomp, and his path is shown 
In barrenness and ruin; there 

His ancient mysteries lie bare.’’ 


One sees even now the track of the land-slip 
from the top of the Rossberg, and the spot where 
the villages lie buried. But up the Rigi, and 
not the Rossberg, we went, through beauty and 
freshness, but not prepared for the wonderfully 
beautiful panorama of meadow, and hill, and dis- 
tant mountain, which spread itself suddenly be- 
fore us as a sudden turn in the road brought us 
to the hotel bearing the name of the Rigi Kaltbad. 
Here we paused, amazed and delighted; but what 
shall I say of the sight which, all unexpectedly, 
greeted us as we turned upon our horses to see 
what lay behind. “All at once a half-circle of 
lofty peaks covered with snow, and shjning white 
in the sunlight, from right to left, in one wide 
sweep, the Alps! the Alps! It seemed too much 
for one day, and too grave and beautiful to be a 
reality; and yet we were only half-way up. The 
Rigi itself is not high, only a little over four 
thousand feet from the Lake of Lucerne; but 
the view from the summit is magnificent. Look- 
ing around the whole horizon, one sees and names 
peak after peak, all snow-clad, till the mountains 
of the Bernese Oberland, with the Eiger, Monch 
and Jungfrau, stand nearly at the right boundary, 
and the eye sweeps down to the meadows and 
lakes once more, and Mt. Pilatus rises, rugged and 
rough, on the shore of the Lucerne Sea. ee 

If I were not writing of nature only I should | 
tell you here of the tribute to the memory of the | 
Swiss guard who fell so bravely defending Louis | 
XVI., and which, cut from the solid rock, is, in 
more than one sense, the lion of Lucerne; but 
I leave all that to speak of the sail on the Lake, 
from Lucerne to Fluelen at the other end, and 
which, for mingled beauty and grandeur, I think 
cannot be surpassed. Mountain after mountain 
appears and disappears, till the boat turns a short 
corner, and moves between lofty walls of rock 
where the mountains come down at one plunge 
into the water; and one gets some idea of the 
wonderful force which was at work when these 
masses of rock were set in their appointed places 
by the way in which the strata are twisted and 
doubled and over-lapped on the side of the lofty 
Achsenfluh. Here we come upon the traces of 
Tell and the men who made Switzerland free, 
as we see where he leaped from Gessler’s boat, | 
and where the first solemn oath was sworn in the 
midnight, which oath was so faithfully kept. 

From Fluelen we went by carriage to Haspen- 
thal; and why has no poct ever sung of the Reuss | 


Have I given you a breath of mountain air? 
Can you hear how the storm-wind howls through 
these lofty valleys, and sweeps the everlasting 
snow into curving ridges on the rocky sides of 
the mountains, while the cruel clouds settle down 
over their heads and wrap them from human 
sight? Can you imagine how the topmost slope 
of the Matterhorn catches the first sunlight on its 
brow, and glows all fiery, while the valleys are 
sleeping in shadow? Can you hear ever so faint- 
ly from out the far distance 

“the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers, clear and cold?’ 
If you can, I am satisfied, though you may be 
sure that the reality can never be put into the 
words of any language. A. E. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Orrnopoxy: Irs Trutus anp Errors. By 
James Freeman Clarke. New York: James 
Miller. Boston: Unitarian Association; Walker, 
Fuller & Co. 

It is a good sign that the Unitarians, now for 
some years, have been willing to accept as their 
own the utterances of Dr. Clarke. For, although 
he is not always consistent, nor always logical, 
nor very mighty in argument, yet he is free from 
many of the faults of the old Unitarians. He is 
neither formal ‘nor bigoted; he never loses his 
temper; and is so charitable that he believes both 
sides in a controversy really mean the same thing. 
If anything could reconcile the hostilities of the 
followers of the Prince of Peace, it would be such 
men as Dr. Clarke in the ranks of the contending 


| parties; unless, indeed, the very effort to bridge 


over the impossible, should make the chasm: 
wider. ' 

The volume before us contains much learning, 
warm piety and profound sincerity ; besides which, 
it is pervaded by a quiet humor which must make 
even the subjects of satire smile at their own at- 
tributed position. This alone is no small virtue, 
to create a smile on the grim face of controversial 
theology. We shall wait with expectation to see 
what response the other side will make to this 
demonstration. 





Six Montus at tHe Wuite Hovse with 
ABRAHAM Lincotn. The Story of a Picture. 
By F. B. Carpenter. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. (l6mo., pp. 359, price $2.) 

This is a compilation of the personal recollec- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln by the skillful painter 
of the Emancipation Proclamation picture, who, 
while engaged in that celebrated work, had. rare 
opportunities to study his character and guage the 
tone of his mind. It is an admirable reflection of 
the great liberator’s traits, and is replete with in- 
formation which will be fondly cherished as por- 


to work from eleven to thirteen hours a day for 
“starvation wages,’ the negro would soon forget 
the ‘‘cruelty of the plantation,” and enjoy the 
sweets of unrestrained liberty—in a prison or the 
grave.—Placerville ( Cal.) Democrat. 


I have thought several times lately of a Bos- 
ton youth whom I met in the cars some time ago, 
who said that his whole European trip had been 
“‘a bitter disappointment.” I wondered whether 
he had been in Switzerland. Cities, and build- 
ings and pictures had failed to mect his expecta- 
tions, though I can hardly understand how even 
Letter from Mrs. Swisshelm. that could be; but it is impossible that any antic- 

ee ipation should surpass the reality in this wonder- 
Wasuineton, Aug. 20, 1866. | ful land, where the mountains, covered with eter- 

I feel this morning like one in an upper story of ‘nal snow, lift their heads to the skies, and the 
a building, full of sleepers, who knows a fire is! streams go singing forth from the silent . glaciers, 
raging in a room below, and feels that nobody will to be fed all along their course by the brooks 
wake. When I was dismissed from my clerkship, | that come leaping down, seemingly from heaven 
last winter, it was for “speaking disrespectfully of itself. Une would be well repaid for fourteen 
the President of the United States in her paper, | days of sea-sickness if he saw only Switzerland, 
The Reconstructionist.’? This disrespect consisted | then returned to America. 
in giving my opinion about the plot, one incident; But to begin somewhat in order, I must come 
of which was the murder of President Lincoln. | ¢-9m the sublime, for a moment, to tell you of my 
Then The Constitutional Union, President Johnson’s | experience at Neuhausen, where are the falls of 
special organ, edited by his daily associate and | the Rhine. Many of your readers may be famil- 
intimate friend, Thomas Florence, suggested the | jar with the description of these celebrated falls. 
propriety of mobbing me. Two soldiers had their | We arrived late at night, and, of course, saw noth- 
lodging-rooms in my house, and were heavily | ing, though we could hear plainly the sound of 
armed. It was not probable any one could have the water, and went peacefully to sleep in antic- 
entered the house forcibly, or have held forcible ipation of the morrow’s enjoyment. As I entered 
possession five moments, without being met; so | the breakfast-room the next morning, I saw, full 
the press-room, which was in the basement, was jn face of the hotel, the Rhine, with a beautiful 
stealthily fired. The Union regretted the early | rapid where the Niagara-green water plunged for- 
discovery of the flames, because, if undiscovered, ward and down, over and between projecting 
my lady compositors and myself would have gone rocks, and I stood long watching it. After the 
with the press. | meal was over, I started to find the fall, and, en- 

I suspended the publication, and some gentle-| quiring in my wonderful German for the fall of 
men, who thought the assassination plot ought to’ Schaffhausen, was told it was a half-hour’s walk. 
be discussed, offered to raise a fund to establish | | started as directed. Becoming soon. satisfied 
my paper apart from my dwelling. I said to! that I was not travelling in the right direction, 
them that it was not worth while ; that Washington | and being told by some one I must go back by 





CORRESPONDENCE. 











would soon be inside the Confederate lines; that | the hotel, I retraced my steps, and resolved to 


follow the river down; but meeting a gentleman 
who spoke a little English, he said he would 
show me the way as well as he knew, and so led 
me by a winding path a few steps from the house, 
where, through an opening in the trees the same 
view presented itself as that I had seen before. 
Here he paused to talk, and I became somewhat 
impatient to proceed to the fall, and asked again 
which way I should go, up or down the river. 
But as 

“His answer little meaning, little relevancy bore,’”’ 
I was about giving up the conversation, and 
proceeding on my own way, when a new idea 
suddenly dawned upon my mind, and as rapidly 
increased in intensity. At last, turning to him 
in a state of utter amazement, I put the question, 
“Do you mean those are the falls of the Rhine?” 
‘““Why, yes! of course,’’ he said; ‘what did you 


Andrew Johnson intended to seize and hold it, 
and install a Southern Congress here; and that all 
the property, found here, would be used against 
the North. They could not think so. They were 
then planning conventions of Union men in every 
Southern State, and expected to flank Johnson 
by establishing loyal governments in every one of 
them; and, as I had gathered a large Southern 
correspondence, The Reconstructionist could aid 
them. One (if not two) of the men, foremost in 
urging this, has fallen a victim to the New Orleans 
massacre; and the whole plan of conventions is 
exploded. But I was glad to yield to their petition 
for help and resume the publication. While 
making arrangements, the office was again fired. 
It was evident “The Assassination Plot’’ could 
not be discussed here, and the project was aban- 
doned. It is singular that Mr. Johnson’s friends 
have been so sensitive on this point; but, grant- expect to see?” “I expected to seea fall,” 1 an- 
ing that I was wrong; granting that Andrew! swered; ‘I call that a rapid.’’ “O,” said he, 
Johnson was loyal at some time; or even all the | «jf you want to see high falls you must come to 
time, during the war; granting that his present pol- | Ttaly.’’ “‘Ah,”’ I answered, “but I have seen 
icy was not discussed and approved in Richmond, | Niagara;” and then 1 went down to the river- 
before its fall; granting that the leaders of the re-' bank to try and make the sheet of water look high- 
bellion made Mr. Johnson President by accident, er. I laughed many a time that day till the tears 
and that they intended to kill him, instead; let any | came to think of the utter amazement and per- 
one look on his course since he became Presi-| fect innocence with which I put the question. 
dent, note the complete unity of purpose, observe | [¢ was not at all the American abroad, boasting 
how he amused the North with words while divi- | of Niagara, but the utterly confounded Ameri- 
ding them, strengthening the rebels and baffling | But I trust the Rhine fali forgave me _be- 





can. 


i Fiver, which goes leaping down all this valley, 
|making everything glad, as it goes to join the 
| Rhine? We had it for a companion all the after- 
| noon, now orrthis side, now on that, and it seems 
|as if its music would never die out of my ears. 
, Over rocks and under numberless bridges it goes, 
and we followed it up a great part of the way on 
| foot to Haspenthal, and went to sleep by its music 
lat last. Here the wild-flowers crowded round us 
| 80 fast that we could hardly count the variety. 
‘Old friends and new acquaintances, blue, and 
| white, and yellow, and red, of all patterns and 
istyles, we filled our hands as we went along. 
| The next morning took us over the Furca, and 
introduced us to our first glacier, the glacier from 
j which the Rhone river flows. ButIdonotthink| , : 
| that a glacier can be translated into words so that! _. The magazines for September come dropping in 
| any one who has never seen one can have any | like the first leaves of the autumnal leaf-casting 
lidea. Down its blue crevasses we looked, {about which Hawthorne writes so well in the At- 


and | tae : 
| for a hundred feet and more into the glacier we | lantic. The passages from his journal are among 
Inxthose- now 


walked through a cave cut into the solid ice. | the ereneree of that magazine. 
| But Iam moving too slowly for your patience, | bbeete' find further descriptions of Concord 
I fear. The steep ascent of the Sidelhorn from | SSS» with glances at a few of the persons there. 
the Grindel Hospice, gave us another and a diff. | Henry Thoreau is specially noticed, who, on the 
first of September, just twenty-four years ago, had 
dined at the Old Manse with Mr. Hawthorne, and 
was paddling him up the Musketaquid, in his 
tof the same name, in which Thoreau had 

| tain-sides, uniting themselves and their moraine | mney ae Senews ise rer ons the Concent and 
at the foot; and the river runs from under the ice, | up the Merrimac. This boat, it seems, passed into 
| Hawthorne’s possession, and was used by him in 


jhere covered with huge piles of stones, away| ‘ 
, through the valley. It is hardly worth while to, his river excursions. By such accidents, as well 


| attempt to speak of waterfalls in a country where #8 bY Closer associations, are the memories of 
| they meet one at every step, filling the air with | these two celebrated men linked together. A 


traying his great individuality. One cannot read 
it without abiding regret that he should so inop- 
portunely have been taken from the country. We 
commend it as the best epitome of the late Presi- 
dent’s life and speech that probably will see the 
light. It has a very convenient index, and is 
handsomely issued. 


Part 6 of The Bible, with Gustave Dore’s illus- 
trations, has been received by Lee & Shepard. 
The illustrations are: Joseph goeth into Egypt; 
The Child Moses on the Nile; The Finding of 
Moses; and Moses and Aaron Before Pharoah. 
They are are all rich in design and execution; 
and will bear hours of study. 





| erent view than we had had from the Rigi. Im- 

mense snow-peaks surround one on every side, 
| seemingly but a short distance off, while the two 
| glaciers of the Aar river wind down the moun- 





ee. 
| their music; but the Handeck fall much more | 


;merits the description given of the Rhine fall 
| than its more celebrated fellow. | 
And so we journeyed on, coming ever nearer | 
{to the monarchs of the Bernese Oberland, till, 
| from the side of the Wengern Alp, we bade fare- 
|well to the majestic peaks of the Eiger, the 
| Monch and the Jungfrau, which we had first 
greeted from the Rigi. The Wetterhorn, with its | 
triangular pyramid of bare rock, we had left | 
pin time before. But how could I make you un- 
| derstand how the Jungfrau rises, so still and 
| massive, covered with snow, while the glaciers 
| wind down its sides and the beautifully white | 
| Silberhorn rests upon its slope? In Interlachen, | 
| after our mountain journeys, we felt stifled, and | 
longed for the summits again like veritable moun- | 
taineers, and so, winding down the sides of the, 
j hills, and coming through the long valley to Zer- 
matt, we roused ourselves at three in the morning | 
toclimb the height of the Cima di Jazi, hoping | 
to gain a view of the green Italian valleys. That 
we did not have, but a walk of eight hours on) 
the snow that helps to feed the almost number- | 
less glaciers gave us an idea of the terrible soli- 
| tude of those regions that no words could have | 
jconveyed. The distances stretched away over 











nearer intimacy connected Mr. Hawthorne with 
Thoreau’s friend, Ellery Channing, whose name al- 
so appears in these passages as well as in the “Moss- 
es from an Old Manse,” written at the same time. 
A discriminating sketch of this unique poet doubt- 
less exists in Hawthorne’s journals, and, we hope, 
will be printed in the Aftlantic, along with those 
word-pictures of the landscape-amid which the two 
friends strolled and sailed. 

Dr. Hedge’s Address on University Reform is 
one of the most noteworthy contributions to the 
Atlantic. It is bold, radical, and a little rash in 
its propositions, although most of these have re- 
ceived the endorsement of cautious Dr. Walker. 
And when Dr. Walker and Dr. Hedge denounce 
the Cambridge system and lift up their voices for 
innovation, who shall remain conservative? There 
are traces of pedantry in the style of the address 
which the good sense of the author should have 
removed. What is the ‘ecumenical conscious- 
ness”’ of a college, which also enjoys, we are told, 
a ‘‘cosmopolitan outlook?’’ These five-syllabled 
adjectives will do very well for the newspapers, 
but not for men of literary fame. 

Passing over Charles Reade’s and Mrs. Stowe’s 
contributions and many of less account, yet mainly 
good, we come to the political paper of the num- 


,the unbroken whiteness till we began to think|ber—“The Johnson Party’’—which is devoted, 
| that there was no end to the ridges which separa- | with studied and effective severity, to the ignoble 
i ted us from the summit, and our feet sunk in the posture of the President and his party. We are 
| yielding snow till spirit and strength gave way. | glad to see the Atlantic thus ranging itself with 
| Itis difficult to understand how these Swiss | the Anti-Slavery Standard and The Commomwealth 
| guides can be strong enough, not only to sur-| in attacking the base personal traits of Mr. John- 
‘mount the difficulties of the way themselves, but son, which make his usurpations so much more dan- 
‘to help and sustain the unaccustomed climbers. | gerous than those of a man of principle would be. 


loyalty by subterfuge and delay ; note how he kept | 
up the farce of “making treason odious;’’ while’ 
appointing traitors to the most responsible and) 
lucrative offices, and grinding Southern Union 


fore I came away, for I learned to admire it from 
above, and below, and from both sides, though | 
still 1 desire to remind all American travellers 
that when the guide-book speaks of a ‘‘roaring 


There seems to be absolutely no end to their | 


sounding, with the Alpine stock every now-and- | 


In the other papers, tales and poems, we have 


| strength or patience; and so, skirting crevasses, | the usual variety and the average excellence of 


this magazine. Mrs. Waterston’s learned paper 


men under his heel; let any one note the gradual choot’’ and a “hell of waters,” it is an English 
process by which Davis has been transformed from | guide-book that he is reading, and that England 
a murderer, an outlaw, a mountebank, a criminal has neither very large nor very high waterfalls. 
of the highest rank, into a hero and a martyr; and | Leaving Schaffhausen for Zurich, we found 
estimate what he has accomplished in sixteen from the heights behind the town a dreamy view 
months! If Jefferson Davis is Secretary of War, | of the still-distant Alps, towards which we jour- 
and Robert Lee commander of the Johnson peyed by cars to Zug on Lake Zug, and then by 
armies to restore the Union, six months hence, | steamer to Arth. All the Swiss lakes are most 
it will be less a change from the present than that pesutiful. The pleasure of being on the water 
which he has wrought in the past! | would be enough, but when to that one adds ex- 
On the 22d of February he pronounced the ma-| quisite and ever-changing scenery along the 
jority in Congress virtually rebels. His vetoes’ shores, and a view suddenly of a real mountain, 
declare that body an illegal assembly. He gave rising in one unbroken peak directly behind the 
practical illustration of his mode of treating illegal | town, as the boat neared Arth, one feels as if he 
assemblies when he turned United States troops were floating in a beautiful dream, and dreads to 
over to the command of a Confederate general, in have the day-light die. The next morning, go- 
New Orleans, to sustain the civil authorities in| ing from Arth to Goldau, only a few miles dis- 
breaking ‘one up, and butchering its members. | tant, word by word and line by line there came 
On the 22d, he had appealed to the people, and,’ back to me, for the first time for many years, the 
before the Louisiana convention should be sup-| poem which perhaps many of my readers may 
pressed, had arranged that his Philadelphia pow-|remember if they used the ‘American First- 
wow should follow. It met, did all he required, ' Class Book,” when they were school-girls and 
and is officially recognized as “the people.” You’ boys,—the poem beginning 
may all ridicule that Philadelphia “failure.” It! “Oh Switzerland, my country; ’tis to thee 
was a terrible success, and is recognized by the | I strike my harp in agony,’’— 





President of the United States as the people of| and describing the fate of the little village which | panionship of his fellow-creatures. 


| then to ascertain whether the footing were secure, | deserves notice, not only for the information it 
jor cutting foot-places in the ice where we could contains, but for its happy quotation from Jane 
jnot leap the crevasse, while the ice-walls were! Austen,—‘Man only knows man’s insensibility to 
| blue for hundreds of feet down, and the water anew gown.” Mr. Longfellow has a third of his 
| sometimes rushed furiously below, at last, at last/ Dante Sonnets, and Mr. Tuckerman some pleas- 
'we reached the top, and, cold and breathless, | ing verses descriptive of Lake Champlain. 

stood nearly thirteen hundred feet above the sea.| Harper, for September, reviews General Stroth- 
‘No living thing had crossed our patti for hours, | er’s “Reminiscences of the War,” in which Gen. 
, as, fast bound together with a rope, we followed Banks now appears, as well as Gen. McClellan 
_in each other’s footsteps, except a troop of cha-|and other exploded military celebrities. Col. 
, mois that mocked our weariness by their agility; | Marcy, the father-in-law of McClellan, furnishes 
_and the unbroken snow-paths between the black the staple for another illustrated paper, mainly 
| peaks, vanishing out of sight, seemed like im-| taken from his “Thirty Yearsof Army Life on the 
,mense road-ways for giants. We saw nothing of| Border.” Both the book and the article are good 
‘Italy, but counted familiar peaks on the Swiss | and worthy of notice, as giving the true story of 
side; and, turning our faces, plunged down again Martin Scott. It seems he was a Vermonter from 
‘nto the waste and followed the path of a glacier, Bennington, who had great fame as a marksman 
, homeward, to the Reffel, where our luggage and | when he entered the army in 1814, and that he died 
comfort awaited us. Upthe snow-fields of Monte | in battle in the Mexican war in 1847. Mr. Abbott 
‘Rosa and Mont Blanc I have no desire to go. | givesthe history of the rebellion in Texas up to the 
| One experience of the kind is enough, and one Ist of June, 1865; he is likely to have further work 
feels his utter helplessness so much on those lofty | for his pen there soon, on the same subject, if all 
jsolitary heights that he grects the first foot-/ accounts are true. A former rebel furnishes an 
| print in the snow as a friend, and rejoices in the/ account of Wilmington during the blockade. A 
‘thought that he is coming once more to the com-| half-dozen stories, some good and some only so-so; 
two or three poems; as many more short papers; 


and the usual editorial pages, make out the num- 
ber, which, like the Atlantic, presents a greater 
variety than common. 

Beadle’s Monthly for September, contains an article 
on Oregon and Washington Territories; the con- 
cluding chapters of ‘The Dead Letter;”’ an arti- 
cle on ‘‘Croquet and Its Laws;” a short account 
of some of the sayings and doings of Gen. Sheri- 
dan; as well as several other prose and poetical 
productions. This number of the magazine re- 
pays perusal. 





What is Being Said. 


—e~ 


WORDS FROM MEN OF THOUGHT. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE NEW ORLEANS MAS- 
SACRE. 


Let us hear no more of Andrew Johnson’s suf- 
feririgs in Tennessee. The Andrew Johnsons of 
Louisiana he shot and stabbed in the streets of 
New Orleans. 

It will be noticed that these murdered patriots 
were not the radicals of Louisiana. They were 
the half-way men whom Lincoln and Banks called 
upon, in 1864, to manufacture a hybrid State, and 
thus avert the imminent triumph of Durant and 
his friends, who sought to inaugurate a common- 
wealth of impartial liberty. Dostie, Hahn, and 
their associates, were then the Andrew Johnsons 
of their section, anxious to secure the recognition 
of their State with the slightest possible sacrifice 
of Southern pretension. Later experience taught 
them their error. Like Brownlow, they have suf- 
fered and learned. This is an important consider- 
ation in estimating the significance of this demon- 
stration at New Orleans against the Union. The 
rebels will bear nothing that does not acknowledge feal- 
ty to Southern despotism. This is no attack on rad- 
icalism. It is declaration of war against all free 
speech and the nation itself. 

We have constantly protested against this ille- 
gitimate bantling of Abraham Lincoln, which he 
and Banks baptized Louisiana. We have always 
been counted among those who denounced it as 
wholly unfit for admission to the Union. This 
paste-board fabric of a sham government, disap- 
pearing at the first touch, proves we were right. 
There is not white Unionism enough in the State, 
even when it has the law and the State executive 
on its side, to defend its own rights. As usual, 
according to our experience, whether in Massa- 
chusetts or elsewhere, at the first sight of danger 
and real responsibility the Governor deserts his 
post; the mob takes full possession of the govern- 
ment, writes its record in blood and then the rest 
of the country wakes up and proceeds to discuss 
the limitations and conditions of the citizen’s right 
to meet in convention! 

This is all idle. The whites of the South are 
our enemies. If the Union is ever reconstructed, 
it must be reconstructed from the blacks. Civil 
rights bills and freedmen’s bureau bills, will and 
ought, to sink their authors into lasting oblivion. 
Any man who seeks to reconstruct this Union on 
the principle of protecting our friends—the blacks 
—from the power of their and our enemy, the 
white Southerner, is ludricrously mistaken. The 
only true principle is to reconstruct on such theo- 
ry as will keep all power exclusively in the hands 
of those who for the last five years have lived and 
been ready to die for the Union. If a white man 
in South Carolina can be found answering to this 
description, he may have a vote. Until one such 
is found, or one of like spirit is born, the power 
of the State should be wielded by those who wel- 
comed the flag and sheltered the soldiers of the 
Union. 

But the helm of the Union is to-day in rebel 
hands. Of course there is no more safety for free 
speech or Union men in the South than there was 
before Davis sent his attorney to Washington. 
Congress has fled, cowed, from the presence of 
the traitor to whom, in its folly, it sold the govern- 
ment in 1864 for a mess of pottage—the chance 
of continued rule by the Republican party. It 
hides itself among the people and throws on them 
the responsibility of saving the nation. Left to 
himself, the President begins his career which, if 
unchecked, will drive the present Congress trom 
the Capitol in December unless they consent to 
receive the blood-stained rioters of New Orleans 
as their co-members. What New Orleans is to- 
day, Washington will be in December, ruled by 
the President and his mob, — unless the people 
prevent! Our armies have done gloriously; but 
still that is only brute courage. It remains to be 
shown whether the moral and intellectual element 
in our national character is its equal, whether 
we are as wise and skillful in governing as we 
were strong in the fight. If not let us cease to of- 
fer our government as evidence of the value of 
Democratic institutions. Whatever of that ele- 
ment (Democracy) the slave power has left alive 
here for the last ninety years will have done no 
mure than the worst governments have always 
succeeded in achieving. What despotism has 
ever failed in breeding bull-doge ready to die at 
the foot of its flag-staff? We have boasted that 
our institutions had bred a people capable of self- 
government, jealous of power, obedient only to 
law, quick to abuse the proud and lift up the hum- 
ble, and ever able and ready to mete out justice be- 
tween man and man. ‘This hour tests our claim. 


GEN. BUTLER ON THE SITUATION. 


At Gloucester, Mass., on Saturday evening last, 
Gen Butler said that the issues now before the 
country were the’ same substantially as those of 
1860, and he proceeded to trace the causes which 
led to the rebellion and the part taken by the 
Southern States in their attempt to overthrow the 
government. He contended that by their rebel- 
lion they had forfeited their property, their rights, 
and their lives—if rebels were hanged, which, un- 
fortunately, he said, they are not. He spoke of 
the failure of the Southern representatives to se- 
cure their seats in Congress, and said that if any 
portion of the Southern States had sent a loyal 
man to Congress, it was only to get him admitted, 
and when they had secured a representation they 
would send disloyal men. Referring to the Phila- 
delphia Convention, he said it was composed of a 
set of men who proposed to settle a war which 
they did not fight, but which they opposed in all 
possible ways, and it is the intention of loyal peo- 
ple to know by what right they arrogate to them- 
selves that privilege. It is th@ men who did the 
fighting, he said, who are to do the settling. He 
characterized that body as the most remarkable 
that ever assembled, and said that the delegates 
from neither section of the country represented 
their constituents. He then referred to the New 
Orleans riot and read a portion of the correspond- 
ence in relation to it, and said the whole tenor of 
President Johnson’s letter to Gen. Sheridan was 
to gloss over the terrible affair. If this state of 
things cannot be altered, the General continued, 
we will march once more, and woe to him who 
opposes us. In considering the Constitutional 
amendments recently adopted by Congress, he 
said he was notin favor of the one relative to 
negro suffrage, but accepted it as the best he could 
get. He was in favor of free and impartial suf- 
trage, and he would try by every means in his power, 
in whatever position he might be placed, to secure 
it. In concluding his speech, the General said 
that unless the people of the North were firm in 
upholding their Congress they will have their 
work of the last four years to do over again. 


HON. HENRY WILSON AS A FENIAN. 


At the Fenian gathering, at Framingham, on 
Saturday last, Hon. Henry Wilson said that he 
came for the purpose of seeing and listening to 
Col. Roberts. He is not here, he said, but he has 
sent as asubstitute, Gen. O’ Neill, and, after listen- 
ing to him, you will all agree with me when I 
say he knows how tos - Gen. O’Neill had re- 
marked that he desired universal freedom for all 
mankind. If that was Fenianism, he ( Wilson) was 
a Fenian. For more than thirty years, in public 
and private life, he had advocated the cause of 
‘liberty for the oppressed of all countries, and more 

particularly for the negro; and for some time this 
nad made him quite unpopular among the people 
of this country. He referred to the many great 
struggles for liberty during the last century, and 
rejoiced at their successful results. He favored 
Poland for the Poles, Hun for the Hungari- 
ans, Ireland for the Irish (cheers), and was glad 
to hear such words as those spoken to-day by 
Gen. O'Neill, who favored universal liberty for 
people of all races and nationalities; and if such 
was the feeling and sentiment of the Irish citi- 
zens, they would have the deep sympathy of all 
liberty-loving people throughout the w He 
referred to the Canadian movement, and its frus- 
tration by the government, and remarked 
although he supposed the government was obli 
to support the neutrality laws, yet it should do so 
in as unoppressive manner as possible. After some 
further remarks illustrative of the manner.in 
, which he thought the neutrality laws should the 
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been enforced during the movement on Canada, 
Mr. Wilson concluded by remarking that he came 
there for the se of expressing sympathy with 
all Struggles for liberty, in our own or any other 
land, which would tend to elevate the toiling 
masses, and said that he sympathized deeply in 
the movement in which the Fenians were en- 
gaged, and wished them success. 
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We present Tuk CommonweaLtu this week 
as the initial number of a new volume. Some 
few improvements in typography and matter 
may be noticed, but no change, we are happy to 
announce, in principles or purpose. What THe 
ComMoNWEALTH has been from the start it will 
strive to continue to be—an outspoken advocate 
of Radical Republican Ideas, with no indifferent 
interest in any cause that elevates and benefits 
the masses. 

We shall be glad of any aid, either by subscrip- 
tions or advertisements, that will serve to enlarge 
our opportunities for this usefulness. Our friends 
can strengthen our hands in this direction if 
they will give a little thought and time to the 
object. 

But whatever the favor given or withheld, we 
shall continue to speak plainly of all departures 
from what we consider just and sound policy on 
the part of our public men, striving by our criti- 
cisms to create and foster that sentiment by which 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’’ shall 
be guaranteed to every citizen of the republic. 

To this work we commit ourselves anew, and 
ask the covperation of all who read and sympa- 
thise. 


TERMS: Sunscripriox—93.00 per year. 
sg 1.50, six montha. 


he .75, three months. 
ADVERTISEMENTS—51.00 per sq., first insertion. 
" 50 * second “ 
Address : 
“Tue ComMONWEALTH,”’ 
(Cuares W. Sracr,) 
~ Boston, Mass. 





The New Orleans Massacre. 


_«° 

If anything further was needed to depict the 
utter baseness of Andrew Johnson in connection 
with this affair, it would be furnished in the pub- 
lication of all the dispatches,—demanded by Gen. 
Grant and insisted upon by Gen. Sheridan,—per- 
taining to that affair. By these it appears that 
the information conveyed by the latter officer was 
deliberately and willfully garbled or suppressed! 
In the vain effort to make a case against the con- 
vention, he was guilty of the most infamous acts 
towards a gallant officer, in the first instance, but 
against justice and humanity, in the next. Let 
these facts prove our words. 

In the original despatch of Aug. 1, from Gen. 
Sheridan,—the one we published at the time, and 
of which we said, on the authority of Sheridan, 
that it was girbled,—the following important pas- 
sage was wholly omitted when given to the public 
by the President:— 

In the mean time, official duty called me to 
Texas, and the mayor of the city, during my 
absence, suppressed the convention by the use of 
the police force, and in so doing attacked the 
members of the convention and a party of two 
hundred negroes, and with fire-arms, clubs and 
knives, ina manner so tnecessary and atroctous as to 
compel me to say that it was MURDER. 

This suppression certainly was atrocious enough 
in seeking to change the responsibility of the riot 
from the city authorities to the members of 
the convention; but the atrocity was doubled in 
the entire suppression of the following dispatch of 
the day following :— 

New Orveans, Angust 2, 1866. 

Geverat: The more information I obtain of 
the aflair in this city, the more revolting it be- 
comes. It was no riot; it was an absolite massacre 
hy the police, which was not exceeded in murderous 
cruelty by that of Fort Pillow, It was a murder 
which the mayor and police of the city perpetrated 
without a shadow of necessity. Furthermore, 1 believe 
it was premeditated and pre-arranged. 

I recommend the removing of this bad man. I 
believe it would be hailed with the sincerest grat- 
ification by two-thirds of the population of the 
city. There has been a feeling of insecurity on 
the part of the people here on account of this man 
which is now so much increased that the safety of 
life and property does not rest with the civil 
authority, but with the military. 

P. H. Sueripan, 
Major General Commanding. 


Such an exposure as this letter makes should be 
sufficient to cause every American to blush with 
shame at the disgrace which has fallen upon his 
government and country. 

But now we come to an act of baseness unpar- 
a'leled in the history of any country. Union men 
peaceably assembling in convention having been 
murdered by the rebels of New Orleans—those 
murders not only having been permitted by the 
President, but the army having been directed to 
aid the assassins; the testimony furnished by 
General Sheridan's despatch placing the responsi- 
bility where it properly belonged ,—it became neces- 
sory that the chief maletactor should relieve him- 
self of this weight of evidence against him, and 
that new evidence should be manufactured to his 
purpose. Accordingly, on the 4th day of August, 
the day after Sheridan had telegraphed Grant, 
Andrew Johnson forwards to General Sheridan a 
series of leading questions, indicating the nature 
and kind of answers which he desires; amounting, 
to all intents and purposes, to an erder to Sheridan 
that they be answered in the manner indicated. 
He says, first :— 

We have been apprised here that prior to the 
assembling of the illegal and unauthorized con- 
vention elected in 1864, inflammatory, insurrec- 
tionary speeches were made to a mob composed of 
white and colored persons, urging on them to 
arm and equip themselves for protecting and sus- 
taining the convention in its illegal and unauthor- 
ized proceedings. 

Who apprised Andrew Johnson of these facts ! 
The rebels Herron and Voorhees. Who author- 
vaed Andrew Johnson to declare that the cenven- 
tion was illegal and unauthorized, and to stigma- 
tize its members asamob?! The rebels Voorhees 
and Monroe. This was Andrew Johrson’s au- 
thority, and upon it he acted. After laying down 
this platform, he proceeds to interrogate General 
Sheridan in this fashion: “Did the mob assem 
ble, and was it raised for the purpose of assisting 
the convention in its rsurpation ’" General Sheri- 
dan had already sufficiently given his views of 
the convention and its friends. Neither of them 
were a mob, in his estimation; but his superior 
declares by the wording of his interrogatories that 
the friends of the convention were a mob, and that 
the convention itself contemplated usurpation. 
He says, by plain implication, ‘1 order you to 
answer accordingly.””. He proceeds, and there is 
an impudence of manner and a base criminality 
and savagery in the question almost incredible, 
**Have various individuals been shot and killed by 
THIS MOB Without good cause, and in violation of 
the public peace and good order?” The ‘‘mob”’ to 
which he refers was the convention and its friends. 
The ‘‘individuals” were the police and city author- 
ities whom Sheridan had denounced as “murder- 
ers.’” But General Sheridan must change his 
views and answer the question, not according to 
the facts, but in harmony with the wishes of his 
superior. Observe !—no information is asked 
whether Union men had been unnecessarily 
slaughtered. To these facts, to the existence of 
which evidence abundant was before him, he paid 
no heed, and concerning them he had no care, but 
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his anxiety was to protect the murderers whom 
his own hangs hadarmed, and to hide the m 

that his owm orders had instigated. He asks ali 
whether s had been taken by the civil author- 
ities, whom ‘Sheridan the day before had stigma- 
tized as murderers, to arrest and try all those 
engaged in thi riot, which Sheridan had already 
advised him was nota riot but a massacre. In. 
other words, he desires to know of General Sher- 
idan whether the murderers had succeeded in 
arresting all those whom they had not succeeded 
in killing! 

The putting of questions framed as these are 
would not be permitted in any court of justice in 
Christendom, and none but an impudent petti- 
fogger would make the attempt. But when the 
questioner not only indicates the answer which 
he desires, but is the superior, having authority 
to punish the witness, there is an infamy in the 
attempt worse than subordination of perjury, and 
which, if practised in a court of justice, would 
commit the offender to the penitentiary. Endeav- 
oring thus to distort the facts and belie history, 
and being baffled in the attempt, he suppressed 
the despatch of General Sheridan, and awaited an 
answer to his own. The nation has reason to be 
thankful that in General Sheridan the apostate 
had no weak-kneed postmaster to deal with. Gen- 
eral Sheridan had fought treason before, and he 
knew how to deal with it. Instead of answering 
the President’s questions in the terms indicated } 
by the latter, he proceeded to give a plain, unvar- 
nished narrative of the whole tragedy, putting 
the guilt upon the head of the mayor, and, infer- 
entially, upon that of Andrew Johnson himself, 
who had allowed this notorious villain to assume 
the duties of the office. And he will have the 
thanks of every honest-souled man in the country 
for doing so ! 


The State of Europe. 





Peace is concluded between Prussia, Austria, 
Italy and Bavaria, and the treaty was signed at 
Prague on the 23d August. Separate treaties be- 
tween Prussia, Saxony and others of the lesser 
German powers, are in progress at Berlin. The 
war is definitely ended after it had scarcely com- 
menced; the most remarkable war in all history, 
not only for its duration and efficiency, but for its 
consequences and the lessons it teaches; the war 
which some predicted would become another thirty 
years’ war; while it is now popularly called in 
Germany the seven days’ war, ‘‘because all its de- 
cisive battles’ fall within the short space from the 
26th of June to the 31 of July; the war which 
most people believed would involve all Europe, 
and which, in fact, after having almost annihilated 
one of the oldest monarchies of Europe, results in 
a few insignificant territorial changes. We have, 
no doubt, reason enough to call this the most re- 
markable war, since it brought, nevertheless, ines- 
timable enlightenment over Europe, and taught 
its nations, as well as rulers, most valuable lessons. 

It is, in the first place, a comfort to know that 
the time for long wars is forever over in Europe, 
if they are only waged with a will and a purpose, 
unlike the anaconda plan of the first part of our 
late war. For even if Prussia had found in Aus- 
tria her equal in skill and energy, the war would 
not have been of long duration, since the modern 
warfare, by exhausting masses and with improved 
means of destruction, will always hurry the events 
and concentrate the decision in a few blows. Since 
war is not yet an indispensable factor in our civili- 
zation, this is a tremendous gain over past ages, 
because the recuperative power of modern civiliza- 
tion has increased in strength in a double propor- 
tion to its skilland means of destruction. Every mile 
of railroad and telegraph is an advantage in this re- 
spect which our time has over former ages. Na- 
tional wounds, which a hundred years ago it 
would have taken half-a-century to heal, will now 
scar in five years. 

Another gain by the late war is that it gave us 
rather a better view of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The lucky progress of the peace negotiations, as 
rapid as the contest, must doubtlessly be attri- 
buted, in a great measure, to the superior prudence 
of the Emperor of France,—we had almost. said 
wisdom, if wisdom could at all be admitted in a 
man like him. But, since wisdom implies motives 
of the highest goodness, Napoleon must content him- 
self with the predicate of prudence. This we can- 
not deny to his course, which, by its caution and 
firmness, prevented the war from becoming a gen- 
eral conflagration. Not only Russia was ready 
and prepared for it, but Napoleon’s own nation 
was childish enough to covet a conflict with Prus- 
sia to satisfy their traditional desire for aggrandize- 
ment. The Emperor really put the demand of the 
restoration of the French frontier of 1814—and, al- 
though not knowing the documents, we suppose 
he put it ina very courteous and unassuming way ; 
but, finding Prussia firm in this regard, as we ex- 
pect he anticipated, he was not slow to apologize 
for it, stating that in making the demand he 
yielded to the clamorous wishes of the country. 
Pretty much the same seems to have happened in 
regard to the rumored annexation of some part of 
the Belgian domain. This course was certainly 
as sagacious as safe, though indeed not more than 
could be expected from one who not only possesses 
aprofound knowledge of the French character, but 
is at the same time one of the few Frenchmen, if 
we may call him so at all, who can boast of any 
real insight into the nature and affairs of Ger- 
many, of which all the rest of the thirty-eight 
millions of French people are as ignorant asa new- 
born child. Besides, this course of the Emperor 
proves that there was, from the beginning, a thor- | 
ough understanding between him and Count Bis- 
marck, A well-authenticated saying of the latter, 
} Which has transpired since, is to confirm this still 
;more. Itis a fact that the Western frontiers of 
ithe Prussian kingdom, the area where the right 
wing of the whole of the Prussian forces had to) 
contend against the so-called federal army, which | 
almost doubted their own strength, were so insuf- 
ticiently guarded against an external foe as to 
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more and mote gaining ground, even in that parts’ 
of Germany which suffered from the superiority 
ofPrussia.s © © al Ye 
“There is still another consideration apt te recon- 
cile the adversaries to the triumph of the Prus- 
sian arms—that is, that it was not the triumph of 
brute force or skilled violence, but a real victory 
of science and advanced intelligence. Prussia, by 
preference the state of German popular education 
and Protestant science, was not only destined to 
crush the old fogy Austria, the ally and support 
of feudal despotism and jesuistic popery, out of 
Germany, but is worthy and competent to initiate 
and lead a new era of German nationality. 














The Presidency. 
oe 

The institutions of our country are not so purely 
democratic as we sometimes fondly imagine. The 
child of a monarchy, as the republic originally 
was, it still bears some umunistakable traits of the 
mother’s face. The provisions of our Constitu- 
tion are more or less framed upon English models, 
not so far as they express those great truths which 
never can be copied or imitated because they are 
spontaneous in every human heart, but in regard 
to those unnecessary and dangerous institutions 
which are aclog and not a furtherance in every 
government. First and toremost among these is 
the presidency. 

Often in our history,—and never more so than 
at the present*period,—have we been made pain- 
fully aware that the presidency is the dark, and 
sometimes very formidable, shadow the monarch- 
ical system of the Old World has cast across our 
continent,—that the President is but a democrat- 
ized king, a sovereign with a chair instead of a 
throne. In the time of the Revolution it was, 
perhaps, impossible to dispense with an idol of 
some kind. It might not have been so easy to 
overthrow the king and retain the hotd upon the 
affections of the people if some other manikin 
had not been set upin his place. But it would 
be sad, indeed, if, by this time, the principles of 
freedom were not so firmly rooted in the hearts of 
the American people that they would be main- 
tained triumphant even if no one man devoted 
himself exclusively to them, for the yood of the 
country,—or his own glorification. 

There is no common sense in still supporting 
an office, the leader of which acts a miserable 
farce if he possesses no authority, and is a most 
dangerous person if he does. Which of these 
cases applies to us, itis unnecessary to say. In- 
deed, it is simply a piece of good fortune that no 
President before the palmy days of Mr. Johnson 
has attempted to make himself “master of the 
situation” as completely as Mr. Joknson has. 
Every temptation is offered, and the fault and 
inconsistency begins in the very Constitution 
itself. Not only does that instrument establish 
the office of President, but it also declares him 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, while 
to Congress it gives the right to declare war and 
make peace. Congress frames laws, but to the 
President is given the power of vetoing them. 
Our forefathers ‘builded’? worse “than they 
knew” when they entrusted so dangerous a 
weapon to a single man. 

When France was on the eve of revolution, 
but the king still in the full possession of the 
affections of the people, Paris was thrown into a 
state of feverish excitement by the news that the 
queen had claimed for the king the right to veto 
the decrees of the Assemblee Nationale. Yet we 
look on calmly when the President exercises this 
power, and never so much as utter a whisper 
against it. We see every day more clearly what 
are the results of this prerogative. 

Still, we consider it most fortunate that Mr. 
Johnson has been called to the presidential chair. 
We regard him as a blessing to the country. Not, 
friends imagine. Notas opposing the aggressions 
of “that body, hanging upon the verge, or upon the 
edge of government, which is called, or assumes 
to be, the Congress of the United States .’’But we 
rejoice that the course he is pursuing must infalli- 
bly bring the whole institution of the presidency 
into disrepute. Already, months ago, single voices 
were raised for the impeachment of the President. 
Yet but little would be gained by this. Next time 
we should elect some one else whe might turn out 
just as unworthy. 
change our government that no President. will 
ever be impeached, because there will be no Pres- 
ident at all. It is a most promising circumstance 
that the struggle now going on is between the 
President and Congress, not between Mr. Johnson 
and some other man. It is not a common strife 
between two ordinary candidates for the public 
favor. And just so firmly as the people adhere 
to Congress, by just so much is the whole anti- 
quated institution of the presidency weakened. 
The people will discover that we can do very well 
without any chief magistrate, and lose nothing 
by the overthrow of an office based upon mistaken 
notions long out of date. 

A certain class of men, however, would lose 
much. ‘‘Greatstatesmen’’ could no longer forget 
their antecedents, barter their honor, and betray 
their friends, in order to be at last called “Your 
Excellency.’’ Presidents could no longer com- 
promise with treason to secure reélection. The 
White House would no longer shine forth as the 
radiant star towards which every politician is 
turning his steps, and which he strains every 
nerve to reach, no matter by what means. ‘The 
lughest aim then to be gained for men would 
be a seat among their peers in the Seaate or 
House of Representatives. 

We do not say this desirable end will be accom- 
plished very soon. We = shall probably elect 
another and another successor to Mr. Johnson. 
Yet we are most surely tending towards the 
desirable reform. And as certainly as the destrue- 
tion of the statues of George III. in the colonies 
indicated the decay of the monarchical sentiments 





amount to carelessness, had not the Prussian cab- | 
inet been sure of the French Emperor. So the | 
report deserves full credit that Count Bismarck, 
when the military staff who had to plan the eam- | 
paign put the question to him ‘thow he stood } 
with Napoleon ‘”” answered as coolly as decidedly, | 
“You need not putupone soldier against France!”’ | 

The course of the Emperor during the war and | 
the negotiations of peace proves satisfactorily that 


he is enlightened enough to understand that the | 





true and sound policy of France does not require, | 
las was the erroneous impression of former ages, a | 
| distracted and weak Germany; that, on the con- | 
| trary, a strong and united Germany—as at pres: | 
}ent is only possible under the form of Prussian su- | 
| premacy—is the most reliable ally and safeguard | 
, of France against her great and growing antago- | 
jnist in the East, with whom a conflict about the 
Oriental question is ripening slowly but irrepres- | 
sibly. 


| 


\ 
} 


That Napoleon understood equally well that | 
Austria could never answer this purpose to France | 
is strikingly illustrated by the sarcastic utter- | 
ance attributed to him some time ago: ‘‘Could I 
be expected to ally with a corpse !”’ 

The territorial changes brought about by the 
peace of Prague will, as we mentioned above, be 
comparatively insignificant although they willbusy 
the map-painters for some time to wash away some 
of the bewilderingly -checkered frontier-lines of the | 
German sovereignties. But those of the German 
patriots who wail that history does not run at the 
rate of their wishes and expectations we would 
beg to consider that a center has been gained for | 
the crystallization of German unity, and that this 
is more than either the revolutionary or the peace- | 
able wing of the German Democracy, both pos-_ 
sessed of good-will bat no power and little organi- 
zation, would have brought about in as many | 
years as the Prussian army fought days. { 





among the people, so surely will the disgrace of 
Andrew Johnson go far in bringing about the 
entire abolition of the presidency. 





The Southern Loyalists’ Convention. | 


Every patriot must be rejoiced at the unex- 
pected favor which this convention has received 
at the hands of the unqualifiedly loyal men of the 
North. Nearly every State has designated dele- 
gates, complimentary and advisatory, to meet the 
Southern gentlemen, and indicate to them the 
sympathy and good-will of theis respective local- 
Philadelphia will outdo itself in loyal feel- 
ing in entertaining and making at home the mem- 
bers of the convention. We shall not be surprised 


ities. 
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Political Calendar for 1866-7. 

The following are the dates of the State elec- 
tions to be held for the ensuing year, beginning 
with the first day of September; also, the officers 
to be then chosen :— 

Vermont—September 4.—Governor, three mem- 
bers of Congress and members of Legislature; 
two United States Senators to elect, in place of 
Messrs. Solomon Foot and Jacob Collamer. 

Maine—September 10.—Governor, five mem- 
bers of Congress and members of Legislature. 

Pennsylvania—October 9.—Governor, twenty- 
four members of Congress and members of Legisla- 
ture; a United States Senator to elect. 

Oho—October 9.—Nineteen members of Con- 

8. 

Indiana—October 9.—State officers, eleven 
members of Congress and members of the Legis- 
lature. <A United States Senator to elect in 
place of Henry S. Lane. 

Jowa—October 9.—State officers, six members 


- of Congress and members of. Legislature. 


however, in the sense that some of his particular | 


But if we are wise we will so , 


est Virginia—October 25.—Governor, three 
members of Congress and Legislature. 

New York—November 6—Governor, thirty-one 
members of Congress and one hundrd and twenty- 
five members of the Assembly—Senate holding 
over. United, States Senator to elect in place of 
Ira Harris. 

Massachusetts—November 6.—Governor, ten 
members of Congress and State Legislature. 


Congress and members of the State Legislature. 


F. Stoekton. 
Michigan—November 6.—Governor, six mem- 
bers of Congress and members of Legislature. 
Lilinois—November 6.—State ofticers, fourteen 
members of Congress and members of Legisla- 


Lyman Trumbull. 
Wisconsin—November 6.—State officers, | six- 


ure. United States Senator to elect in place 





New Jersey—November 6.—Five members of 


United States Senator to elect in place of Richard | 


ture. United States Senator to elect in place of | 
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reason ‘they do it now, 


y+} in thé hope that, by’the help ot the South, which 


they @uppose@ would conquer, they might con- 
trol the country as secure somé paltry offices, 


at the hands of those’ who were starving and 


The President's policy and that of the Democratic 
party is identical, and the latter has not changed. 
Keep it before the people that the issue is the 


the country from the grasp of rebels and copper- 
heads. 





Why not Admit the Loy: 1? 


Great stress is laid upon this question by the 
friends of the President’s policy in discussing the 
action of Congress towards the Southern repre- 
sentatives sent to Washington. ‘‘Why not admit 
the loyal men, and reject the others?” it is asked. 
But the truth is there are no loyal men among the 
whole concourse, unless those are called ‘‘loyal’’ 
who have subscribed to the test-oath. And what 
is an oath worth when it is known that these 
same men have generally violated one of the most 
binding and sacred obligations ever imposed, that 
to the Constitution of the United States? 


representatives to Congress elected from the 
South :— 


Alabama.—To the Senate—George S. Houston, 
Lewis E. Parsons, both rebels; House—C. C. 
Langdon, Geo. C. Freeman, Cullen A. Battle, 


rebels. 


one a Copperhead; House—Geo. H. Kyle, J. M. 
Johnson, Wm. Byers, all rebels. 





rebel; House—F. McLeod, rebel. 
Georgia. —Senate— Alex. Stephens, Herschel V. 


slaughtering their fellow-citizens and neighbors. 


same as that during the war—the preservation of | 


That | 
we may not do injustice, let us look at the list of | 


Arkansas.—Senate—E. Baxter, W. D. Snow, | 
Florida.—Senate—W. Call, Wm. Marvin, one 


Johnson, both noted rebels—one of them Vice | 
| President and the other a Senator in the rebel | 
| Congress; House—S. Cohen, P. Cook, H. By- , friends of Mr. Johnson—to finish nothing, to pre- 


members of Congress, embers of Legisla- | : 
cngross, and members of Leg > of echanan, KE. G. Cabiness, J. D. Matthews, J. 
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‘hamanity and justice which the past clearly en-| civil war! Johnson means war for absolutism. He 


, forees on the future.” 
; They entmerate the forms 6f gradual emanci- 
pation, then state which we adopted, and declare 
our duty to be.to give political equality :— 
“Doubtless, you might have resolved upon a! 
restricted emancipation; of the former slave, you | 
might have made a serf; you might have sub. | 
jected him, for _a fixed time, to the apprentice- | 
ship system. You did not wish to do this; you 
did not stop half way in your generous undertak- 
ing; you did not proclaim a partial libertv! You 
| abolished slavery unconditionally. In proclaim- 
ing emancipation, therefore, you proclaimed | 
| equality.” 
In one sentence they describe the difference | 
between Johnson and Lincoln :— 


“It is often pretended that Mr. Lincoln would | 
| have acted like his successor. Those who hold | 
this language forget one thing, namely, that Mr. | 

Lincoln always walked in harmony with Con-| 
! gress.”’ 

Is not the following passage, Mr. Editor, very 
suggestive !— 

‘‘Already the air is full of violence. The 
| palmy days of the South seem to have returned. 
| The campaign against the negroes and their pro- 
, tectors is openly commenced. We fancy our- 





insults the nation by ignoring the legality of its 
properly-elected federal legislators. He derides 
the labors and sacrifices of the dead by applying 
the principles of our federal Constitution, as it 
was, to bloody-handed, arrogant, unrepentant and 
threatening pro-slavery secessionists. He has no 
sense of personal dignity, of national honor, or of 
national grandeur before the nations. Labor, raised 


| under American institutions to respect dignity, 
tand power, is degraded, deformed, and made in- 


famous by the exalted laborer. O cruel mockery 
of confiding hope! O base wrong to the weak, the 
wounded and the long-suffering! But retribution 
will come. The sophistries of a daring bully will 
be shattered by the abused people. Insulted labor 
has to redeemn its honor and vindicate republican- 
ism. Insecure capital has to defend itself from 
the insiduous attacks of an ungrateful revolution- 
ist. All true citizens must ~ 


“ Arouse like lions after slumber, 
In unvanquishable number.”’ 


We have been treated to another insipid, auto- 
biographical repetition of vanity, brag, and Presi- 
dential indecency. Is it to teach us that Presidents 





selves dreaming at the sight; we ask whether 


whether the President of the United States is 
| really named Andrew Johnson? What! prep- 
| arations are already being made to resist Con- 
| gress and to brave its laws. We are told of mas- 
| sacres of the negroes, and are informed that they 
| are doomed to peris@ because their friends have 


Joseph W. Taylor, B. T. Pope, T. J. Jackson, all | had the imprudence to endow them with civil 


rights! And it is scarcely a year since Lincoln 
was laid in the tomb!” 

| ‘The Frenchmen have keenly watched the un- 
patriotic antics of Johnson and his friends. Here 
is an outline of the conduct of do-nothing crimi- 
nals :— 


‘Indeed, with respect to impatience, nothing 
equals the plan advocated by the dangerous 


' vent nothing, to suppress all protection, to sanc- 
| tion no right, to stifle the action of the central 


this is really 1866; whether it was really Rich-| are as dangerous to liberty, wisdom and progress 
mond and not Washington that fell last year;! as are coup d’ctat emperors and Stuart-kings! Is 


| Johnson endeavoring to demonstate the absurdity 
of M. Compte’s ‘‘detestation and contempt for 
government by assemblies, and for parliamentazy 
or representative institutions in any form?’’ Or 
{is he simply a worn-out drunken madman in the 
| garb of a President? 

THE LOYAL LEAGUE. 

This organization in our State took active steps 
against the Philadelphia Convention. It issued 
the following resolves :— 

“Resolved, That the attempt on the part of self- 
styled conservative Unionists and reconstracted 
| rebels, aided by Northern copperheads, to divide 
/and break up the Republican Union party bya 
| National Convention called to meet at Philadel- 
| phia in August, merits our hearty condemnation. 





Timothy O. Howe. | Christy, W. 'T. Wofford, all rebels of the worst 


Minnesota—November 6.—Governor, two mem- 
bers of Congress and members of Legislature. 

Missouri—November 6.—Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, nine members of Congress and 
members of Legislature. United States Senator | 
to elect in place of B. Gratz Brown. 


| sort. power, and to stop their ears so as not to hear the | Resolved, That no member of the Leagues 
Louisiana.—Senate—Randall Hunt, and Henry | despairing cries that are about to rise from the  0Ught to give any countenance or aid to said con- 

| Boyce, both rebels; House—Louis St. Martin, | South. Agee either directly or indirectly. 

| Jacob Barker, Robert C. Wickliffe, Jolin E. King, | — It is easy to draw up proclamations, to declare | | Resolved, That the attempt by prominent men 

John S. Young, all rebels. that peace is reestablished, and that the rebel |!" the Republican Union party to have that party 
Mississippi.—Senate—W. L. Sharkey, J. L. | States have regained their independence. But | oa — to -_ cago. pears us im 
Kansas—November 6&—Governor, member ot | Alcorn, one rebel ; House—E. A. Reynolds, B.A. | a proclamation is nota solution A solution de- | | iF costae ied ac ae Se a e Soden party 

Congress, and members of the Legislature. ‘Two | Pierson, James ‘T. Harrison, A. W. West, I. G. | mands more time and patience than the hasty ea - J jal to the interes % , ee ai 

United States Senators to clect in place of James | Peyton, all rebel nee - restorers of Southern independence seem to hold Five delegates from each Council of the U. L. 

H. Lane and Samuel C. Pomeroy. : North Carolina.—Senate—John 1 ool, in reserve. A. are to be elected for the Syracuse Union Con- 
Nevada—November 6.—Governor, member of Cee ee ts scl § ae ie Let every reader think ever the following calm | vention: a convention that will not 

“yee BEE eat eae Tt tet | C 2s C. Clark, T. C. Fuller, J. Tet Soe Seen : Pe Bs : , 

wer rer sbi ere veh ow. or Seite B. Brown, Ss H. Walkup, A. IL. Jones, all rebels. j DERG how Johnson is drifting us to anoth- | raid aie us -s double sense; 
Muryland—November  6.—Five members of | ., South ( arolina.—Senate—Jolin I. Manning, B. | : Pets p ‘ | 4 wii st Hehe ae ea er em, 

Congress, and members of Legislature. United | F. Perry. House—John D. Kennedy, William “It is the President in person who declares to And break it to our hope. 

States Senator to elect in place of John A. J. Aiken, J. McGowan, James Farrow, L. M. Ayer, | the South, that the South is in the right, that it | 

Cresswell. all rebels. 


j has been wronged, that it has returned in the | 
Delaware—November 6.—Governor, members Teras.—O. M. Roberts, president of the seces- 


plenitude of its rights, that the pretension to the | 
of Congress and Legislature. | sion convention of 1861, has been chosen one of | right of protecting the negroes is illegal, that the | 
he | the Senators. 


New Lampshire—March 12, 1867—Governor At the State election just held, the | thought of transforming them into citizens is de- | 
three members of Congress and members of Leg. | T@bel ticket, with Throckmorton at its head, was plorable, that the secession of the North is equiv- | 
Teka Stntiedl Diktes’ Senatar to elect in place elected by a four-fifths vote. The character of , alent to that of the South, and that Mr. Sumner | 
of Daniel Clark. the Congressmen to be elected may be guessed. is walking in the footsteps of Jefferson Davis. Is | 

Connecticut—April 4, 1867.—Governor, four | Virginia, —Senate—None yet elected. House | it far from this to conflict, the taking up of arms, | 
nameniuans of Comepins ent: members of Legisla- —V- H. B. Custis, L. H. Chandler, B. J. Bar- | and civil war?” 

» , tress, 406 ; ray ay) x H ( 
ture, United States Senator already elected. prec Robert Ridgway, B. A. Davis, Alex. H.-H. | Our friends tell us how we can secure peace | 

Rhode Islund—April 6.—Governor, two. mem- | Start, R. Y. Conrad, Daniel H. Hoge, all rebels, | 14 prosperity :— 
of Congress and members of Legislature. except Chandler, who is a very bad Copperhead. “If America desires repose, (and nothing is cién, is of much more consequence than to main- 

0, —EFlecti > d x af hi sn’ is a pretty lis se ‘fore C rress? | + s s se, | be a ace - 5 . ma a 
— ise hig sonata | Hh 2 oa pine ie oe " oa ep more natural than that she should do so,) let her| tain reputations. It is too late in the history of 
pe st a wlaciien ts 1867 j United ‘States ap, Seneed, ter © hi pbisnec ly don't address herself to truth and justice. Sincere | the American people to pin faith to the skirts of 
“ : } a ! cok ai “AWLN omalea * the South send such to Washington! Let them | emancipation, security for the freedmen, the proc- | any man. We cannot afford to risk anything 
: Ke nd Ly . ie agg . 1867. ian ee . .| elect them, first! j lamation of the equality of races—this is what | 4 andtiiiiis <° Vrnralin i hic lnat ctrennt 

: =~ Sig: ®, . a piprnisins , | will tranquilize the country. Put an end to the ie probabi ee soyalty in os ast struggle, 
Tadedlemee. Unite inaike Genuine toctect in slase| : negro question, reéstablish harmony between | which means far more than maintenance of our 

3) ‘ Ps “aS tates “Mi 4ee ac ar 5 ; © \} ree tae ‘ ‘ stu . . . . . 

8 : CORRESPONDENCE. the President and Congress, issue an amnesty, | territorial integrity or the undimmed glory of 
Our New York Letter. 


W. A. | 
Stubbs, 


L. Mappas. 
Our Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, Aug. 28, 1866. 


GEN. GRANT AND THE WHITE HOUSE EDITION OF 
THE WIGWAM. 


It may not always be amiable to notice defects. 
The feet of clay are not desirable additions to the 
figure of bronze. In the contest which we are 
now waging, truth, even if it verges upon suspi- 





our flag, demands that as “new occasions teach 
new duties’? the men who ask trust shall make 


gp ane « — gt ag to meg: rr open the doors of Congress to the representatives 
Uo a ee al di Seas aan a de othe iene of the South, and the agitation which is now 
ee ee ae ee hourly increasing will speedily cease. You will 
ninth Congress, in place of General L. I. Rous- " M 


seau and Green Clay Smith. 
California is not included in this list, nor the 
States not yet admitted to represeutation in Con- 


" 
| New York, August 25, 1866. 
| MISS ROOTI'S NEW TRANSLATION. 

| Vroof-sheets of Mary L. Booth’s new transla- 


It is a j 


no longer fear negro insurrections or negro mas- 
sacres; the cotton States, so long closed to coloni- 
zation by slavery, will no longer be closed to it 
by insecurity and violence. Planting will revive, 
prosperity will flourish anew; the two great, in- 


it known that theycomprehend our latter-day du- 
ties, and have wherewithal to meet their throng- 
ing necessities. Hence it is that it becomes a 
duty not only to criticise every turning-aside 


‘tion have been sent to me for perusal. 
!conjoint ‘Letter from Gasparin, Martin, Cochin 
land Laboulaye” on the present aspect of our po- | 7 
’ I transcribe an excellent though long passage. : on Phe votes -ople 
‘litical condition. The words of these eloquent | It is ton geod tobe panel be si it so peas | under notice. 1 he American people dai too 
and generous Frenchmen are always welcome. | | = senda ges rae: Case basics i | generously. Witness Andrew Johnson. To-day 
They. did. us noble service in the hour of our |"... er ee ers—readers OF! they cannot afford another exhibition of that sort. 
* pe Py the Emersonian cast of thought :— 
They were not friends of | ,,. RCS g : 
. Phe power of principles, indeed, is marvellous. 
; Men may deride them; they may say to their 
champions, ‘Cling to abstract justice; as to us, | 
we know how to discern practical questions, and | feeling, I remarked in my last that the talk 
vo take facts into account.’ At will be found in| here, the appearance of Gen. Rawlings, chief of 
the end that this abstract justice is the most prac- 
| tical thing on earth. Principles are the most 


gress. 





separable causes, Union and emancipation, will | from the right path, but also to point out every 
have triumph together.” 


John Pierpont. suspicious deviation therefrom which may come 
> 


Atthe age of eighty, and in the town where 
mostof his later life has been spent, John Pierpont, 
—poet, lawyer, merchant, clergyman, soldier and 
clerk,—has ended the many employments of his 
busy life. He pursued them all with diligence, 
if none with distinguished success, and was a 
man of mark wherever he sojourned. Tle was 
born at Litchfield, in Connecticut, in 1785, gradu- 


Yet, in the confidence reposed in Gen. Grant: we 
see the same indications. Ido not urge a doubt, 
but I demand watchfulness. 


greatest necessity. 
sunny hours; they were with us when the storm 
rumbled. ‘They are the modern Romans who 
demand that justice be done though the heavens 
should fall. They love our country with French 
ardency and German stolidity. Itis a notewor- 





In pursuance of this 


staffand Grant’s trusted friend, at Philadelphia, 


ated at Yale College in 1504, was a tutorin South 
Carolina in 1805, a lawyer in Newburyport in 
1812, a merchant in Baltimore in 1815, a student 
of divinity at CambridZe in 1818, and in 1820 the 
minister of the Hollis-street church in Boston. 
For twenty-five years he held this office, but 
for the last ten it was in the midst of conflict, and 


' that worst of all litigation, the ecclesiastical. Men 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


if, from every part of the Northern country, there | 


are sent messages of cooperation and encourage- 
ment, indicating that their movement has the fa- 
vor of the only loyal constituencies anywhere to 
be found. 

These men from the South certainly deserve 
the cordial greeting which is to be extended to 
them. Hunted,persecuted, wronged in every way, 


their property sacrificed, their lives endangered, / 


they looked for the close of the war to find their’ 
fidelity acknowledged and their services appre- 
ciated. But lo! in the hour of the nation’s triumph 
they have been made to feel more keenly than 
ever the heavy hand of persecution. Deserted 
by an apostate chief magistrate—one of their own 
number!—the fires of persecution have been built 
anew aroundthem. They have been driven from 
their homes, their companions have been mur- 
dered in premeditated riots, and their sacrifices 
and sufferings made the butt and sport of those 
who should have protected and cherished them. 
Exiled and contemned by their own section, de- 
serted and spurned by the executive of the na- 
tion, they meet, a small but noble company, in 
convention to tell their wrongs, and suggest ac- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
i 
i 





thy fact that your eminent liberal French authors, 
‘and your eminent liberal English authors, wrote 
the ablest works for us during and just before 
our war commenced. And the tone of advanced 
‘and rational sentiment in our favor in France 
and England emanated from these true friends 
of humanity. A knowledge of this fact does 
not seem to be sufficiently known among our 


| real, the most tangible, the most pertinacious of 
facts. America has just gloriously experienced 
| this; her principles have been her strength; her 
principles have been her buckler against foes 
within and without; her principles have been | 
| her victory. 
And the day that Mr. Johnson deviated from 
| his principles, he came into collision with facts. 
| In ceasing to be the man of principles, he be- 


| 


and the General’s own appearance in the East- 
Room, on the }8th inst., were indications that “we 
cannot let pass without reflection.”’ I wrote that 
paragraph with a guarded pen. I was treading 
near the idols. In proof, I am reminded that 
“Gen. Grant was tricked into this appearance in 
the East-Room.’”’ If that be so, then the ‘‘trick’”’ 





; came the man of pure abstractions—of chimeras; 


was very successful, and the victim bore all the 


have not forgotten how Mr. Pierpont contended 


P = r : | imagine at it suflice Jai "ac appearance of being most simple and willing. 
with an irascit le zeal, with sharp wit, with sting- journalists and speakers. The profound import- | he imagined that it sufficed to proclaim peace to | ap] g P 8 


: } ; ; ; for debt, | ance of the works I am alluding to has not been establish it, and to declare the Union restored to} Let us look for one moment at the explanation 
ing eloquence, against imprisonment for debt, | bi : E An suppress all discord. ie < . : Be , : 

oe ’ : : ._ adequately studied by our public teachers. The rE he bled wi ] th which Americ i given of Gen. Grant’s presence. We are told 
against slavery and intemperance, and how his ¢ | n the troubled waters through which America ; e ‘ P 
pee pa dd émi ‘negli | | that just before the Philadelphia delegates assem- 
jtwo preéminently able English works on our | dat Just be € pa gates as: 


: F +s : : is now passing,in the confused seething of the | 

‘ensec shioners tried to dissolve the ob- : : ; ‘ : : . Sa 
“ys ” <P oe hi x — ; | struggle are J. E. Cairnes’ “The Slave Power, | South on the brink of a transtormation without | bled in the East-Room, a message was conveyed 
igations which held him and them together. | ° ale Big aaa : : 








Grant, generally with some complimentary allu- 


sion to that officer. Gen. Grant was, next to the 


President, the most conspicuous actor in the en- 


course; he seemed to be expected, and through- 


biologist. 





“Still Harping on my Daughter.” 


to the right or the left, let it have faith in princi- 
and place | works were published at 10s, and 6¢. each, and | were assembled and Gen. Grant was trapped, an 

dark days :— appearance among the delegates is concerned. 
| delivered in Ireland, Oct. 30, 1862. After its | 
: ; ie .. ,| Circulated in England, Ireland and Scotland. It | ti ines ot y ic -e > 
was soon obliged to give up a position so unsuited ‘ & : pea | ties, ie eeeontinen of yout pilicy, have some in uniform; himself being in citizen’s dress. As 
a beneficial influence. Many valuable essays | yoble victory in which they have participated 
which invited Emerson and Phillips to lecture in dent. During the remainder of Mr. Johnson’s 
tion of our historical students: A volume of | declares that ‘Justice exalts a nation” :— 
industrious, has often lain idle. Down this passage came Mr. 
American Conflict;’’ Sam. Pope’s ‘Lecture on | that it is better to be at peace than to be just; that 
In literature his position was respectable rather ; to be just. Meanwhile, peace recedes, union gives next to him, the two secretaries standing next to 
His name is more |" x | ; ee 
of Freedom;’”’ Ernest Jones’ “Slaveholders’ | Ihave merely given you samples of this well- | 
‘ : or Slavery in the United States;’’? C. S. | lished soon after this account of it is in your read- | 
As a reformer he was fearless and unsparing; Game: oo: Bhavery, i r ; 

ers’ hands. 
He did yeoman service for many years, | |came into the East-Room quite as a matter of 
and if, in his age, he rested awhile from the bat- | ' 
BREE So : : : scribe the titles of many re useful | “fresh meats,’’ killed this morning! : 
was invincible. In prosperity and adversity, of | Caen eevee ee eee ete See }engaged in. Had the General been “tricked,’’ as 
; ' RE : trench “‘L ”? The maj art of it is | round ina certainexclusivecircle in ourcity. For 
vious; if he had sought to disguise either, nature the French ‘Letter The major pert of it is would he not, on the contrary, have gone up 

. . PA m want ° | 
A eae é : once by saving :— ' cient equivalent for other persons’ subscriptions. | 
and achievement, working without great powers, | Mence OY saying I woull prefer to believe that Gen. Grant 
triends are on your side. However weak their To most men this would But were not these appearances sufficient to war- 
Se i he subscription list, $250! | not at all disposed to aid in transferring the Repub- 

? : a pe sription list, 32o%! . 4 . 5 
the President's forgetfulness :— & pes ane wre om the embecty ge: 
pass resolutions to dissolve or merge the Dem- 
foraeis the cmnieey: ae set Ie tale. pranel- The political preparations for the threatened 

grab all the offices they can get. What can be talks etree Sf ihe Seem, but he forgets that | come to this, 0 mighty one—the people more wise | Chicago. Mr. Johnson’s courtiers have preced- 

ee ; os | x ' . act . 
public interest to private prejudice and hate. or we shall have no peace :— j a JOHNSON’S LAST SPEECH. applauding crowds, music, processions, and the 

! 


ha 0 “ter. Catod > STi | which it must perish, one light alone can guide hy a private secretary to Gen. Grant to the ef- 
At last the controversy ended, and the aged ~ eer, Coan =e ets, Ss , the government of the United States, the light) cot that the President desired to see him. On 
minister withdrew to another parish, where he Thomas Ellison’s “Slavery and Secession in ! of principle. Let it follow this without turning i oak es the White ti i ae 
iad de cenarht mental tie glee of the tins | America, Historical and Economical.” Both 5 L us arrival at the ute House, the deicgates 
: ee ee Po ple, and its success is certain.” 
athe teainnine of the: wae be was livine in ' passed through second editions. I ought not to | Very delicately these friends remind us of | unwilling spectator, sedipiekise left to infer, Now 
Medford ond he ‘ictaenel to die there on Gundas j omit naming another work by Prof. Cairnes, en- | their solicitude for, or welfare in, the departed | let me give you the facts so far as the General's 
s y ’ P , ? x . y . . *. H . | 
oe : ( , had ehiefy | titled ‘The Revolution in America,’’ a lecture | i . 
8 fo . But Apres the war re had erie “Weare far from you, and certain details may | Just after the President commenced his reply 
ivedin Washington, having gone there as chap-| : ‘ : ; escape us; but be sure that our eye grasps the overdy. en. Gri ered the East- 
lain of the 22d R giment in Octol 1861. He “livery this lecture was published and widely | ae asa whole. With res ct to the aes ues- | ge yk gpa ie oe acral ri 
ain of the 22d Khegimentin October, 161. He = : sab great ques- | Room. He was accompanied by several officers 
to his weight of years, and accepted a clerkshi | became the text-book for half the speeches that confidence in your European friends. They have ; é 
te ee eee * ee Pid were delivered in England on America. It had | been faithful to you through your dark days; they | he passed in at the main door a way was made for 
in the Treasury under Mr. Chase. While filling | é | now watch with a jealous eye over that holy and | him by Marshal Gooding and others, and he 
this place he was president of an organization : . ‘ é yvassed on up to the place where stood the Presi- 
‘ and printed lectures were circulated in England | through their prasers, and which should neither | I P sue 
aie : that are little known among our people. While | be endangered nor sullied.”” 
Washington, and had the honor to introduce them | “ae . ech, Gen. G ' » Preside i 
to aa audience. But of late vears he has | 0” ‘is theme let me name a few for the informa- | The last paragraph of this timely French letter —_ sa yen a a 
e : aes ate years he has right. ren the speech was over, a passage was 
one aratively little, 2 is "e § ; ‘ ‘ ito i » cente : . 
spoken comparatively little, and his pen, once so potelby the *haedon Ladies’ Emancipation “For some time past, the fatal counsels of the cleared in the center of the crowd down the room 
eer ies “ans ‘mocratic party ye sume their, to the main door. 
. ae i Society; Rev. Dr. Dill’s “Lecture on the | De mocratic party have tended to resume their | 
Asan orator Mr. Pierpont was impassioned, ° sway. ‘This party is attempting to prove to you | Johnson and Gen. Grant, arm-in-arm, followed 
sarcastic and declamatory ; rhetorically, more than ‘ Lege a . a i by Welles and MceCulloc The President sta- 
natarally eloauent, yet fon uently ae floctiv Secession and Slavery;’’ Rev. J. Stock’s “Dis- | it is better to reéstablish the Union than to be | y elles bs ° MeCutiack. The Fre ~ ran ote 
3 Ahi: aga : F Most eHective. | surse on the Duties of British Christians in Re- | just: that it is better to restore local liberties than | tioned himself at the door, and placed Gen. Grant 
ati 5 i rica: y ° aX- | ° ° ‘ ° 
than eminent; a few of his verses have survived | muse to the Struggle og Aree ” bl bad bi Bax place to discord, and local liberties remain sus-| the General. As the conventionists passed out 
the generation for which they were written, but | ter’s (M. P.) “Social Condition of the Southern | pended. You will have liberty, union, and peace, a i ie 
his prose is mainly forgotten : f | States of America;” Thomas Hughes’ ‘Cause | only through justice. Justice exalts a nation.’ | ° ine - ae ng . roduced each we: . ely 
s se is Mainly forgotten. | to the President, who in turn introduced them to 
widely known for his admirable selections for the ; ; . 
seadine of children than for any of his original | War;’’ Hon. R. J. Walker’s ‘‘Letter on Jeff. | written essay that Miss Booth has translated from 
RS aaa she sade | Davis and Repudiation;”’ Peter Sinclair’s ‘‘Free- | MS. as a labor of patriotic love. It will be pub- | 
publications. | \ 
PG RE ‘ eS ‘ - tire farce. 
not so broad in his views as to weaken his  testi-| penit'e The Frepesed, Stare Empire: ity Ante- zethourt be adepqad Se- 6 eee | TI thi t t belief that 
§ é : 1¢WS as < : $s >STl- | z sd w rae Pate ‘causa n “Te as ¢ to wi ale 
mony against sin by anv missivine of his own po. | *Cets, Constitution and Policy ;” A. Rooker’s | document. Its calmness will insure for it readers | ee ee ae ama a eee On 
ainst s any mist sow - i } “her re ’ yas @ f : " > 
‘chins 8 ‘ . S f ‘ |**Does it Answer? Slavery in America;’’ E. | among those who are nervously afraid of strong, | zen. Grant was an unwilling participant. He 
| Yates’ ‘‘Letter to the Women of England on Sla- !'and what they deem indiscreet, words,—timid | 
iis. alu duck bhai When € very in the Southern States of America;” Rey. | old ladies in pants, who are frightened at their own | rene ' ce a 
lage aie . _...}Sam. Garratt’s “The Bible and Slavery.” 1 | shadows, and whose full stomachs can’t endure | Ut the aflair appeared to an observer to be there 
His activity knew no bounds, and his spirit | . | with perfect knowledge of the transaction he was 
‘ e iF ‘ s flict but forbear for | BEECHER AND YOUMANS. : F 
which he had his full share, he showed the same | English pamphlets on our con , Rag oni , ‘: os o 
industry, the sam I fertility of re-| the present. I have enumerated enough for one | Anagreeable anecdote about Rev. H.W. Beecher | ee. aes tos 
dustry, ame courage, anc ity of re-| * BR) P rs of his staff ? » hav 4 ‘ 
seutcs. Tae #ixtace ae yw Te cadiod. After thictatig-digrenion, I return to | aud Dr. Youmans, (the chernist) io bemig. pareed | POM bers eee eae © would he Rave gone to the 
source. His virtues and his foibles were alike ob- ; East-Room and interrupted the President’s speech ? 
aah hace town tee ateong Rivlin, and revesied penned by the amiable and gifted Count de Gas- | some time Dr. Youmans has interested himself in Assets: etl sies pec eee 
the whole story of hie character So he lived and Partin, but it comes to us as a representative pro- | collecting funds for Herbert Spencer, the English Stirs into t eR on sei i spears 2c at dgnined 
died He ean pediesn: Ze 8 e test and exhortation. Our French friends com- | The Dr. thought his time a suffi- | than made himself a comapirnous actor in a scene 
ied, a worthy example of New England vigor with which, we are to believe, he had no sympa- 
; : s : iT sae 7 , , thy / 
Sg Retake : : “The peril which seemed averted has just | Through his influence, $7,000 have been collected. | 
d s $ w - | : ; pes ; joa Thite . epec 
— prmeneniet Renitations, Sep te Weimer ot man sprung up anew. It is necessary, therefore, that | Tie Dr. waited upon Mr. Beeeher, who, not see- Went to the White House out of reapers te the 
kind. you should know once more that your European | ing Youman’s name in the list, said, ‘‘Dr., I will, President, and to compiy with pressing requests. 
++, .) a ” 
ewill net diedain it.” give as much as you. . 
| Pil v8 Cape cma | have been a poser, but not to an earnest and gen- fant my sugyestions? I thought so then, and am 
HES 2 ' Of course we shall not turn from the calm ad- é Meas : ; | 3 atisfied h hey wer I am 
All the Democratic conventions pass, as a mat- sci sal clea eae | erous man like Dr. Youmans. The chemist took More than satisfied now that they were. 
; ic ei nds. 
ter of course, a resolution to endorse and support 
President Johnson and his policy, but they do not “Mr. Johnson talks plausibly of the duty of | Beecher, caught in his own track, followed suit, ! lican party again into the net of any man, however 
being just to the South, but he forgets the duty | much to the delight, I presume, of the English. lofty his station or invaluable his past services 
ocratic party in the new Union party; onthe con- of being just to the men who have ebed their | philosopher's pocket. “The apostle of Brooklyn”’ have been, of whuse present opinions we are not 
trary, in New York and other States, they posi-| blood to ne ae he — of _ co He | kept his word. This gentleman, just now, does | fully cognizant. 
tively refuse any such abandonment; they are talks plausibly of the equality of States, but he not seem to be all-powerful with his congregation. | THE JONSSON CAMPAIGN. 
quite willing to use the President and the small bly of public liberties, but he forgets personal lib- | A few mornings since, I am told, he stated to his 
number of recreant Republicans they can catch, erties. He talks plausibly of peace, but he for- | flock that the day’ would come when they would cp d'etat are presumed to commence to-lay 
but they keep the strings in their own hands, and gets that justice is the condition of peace. He | deem his recent political views correct. Has it! With the departure of the Presidential party for 
: ; : . | the Union cannot be reéstablished so long as the s ‘ 
more disgusting than the rush from Philadelphia jeast vestige remains of the slavery question.”’ | than the teacher? the sheep superior to the shep- | ed their master, in order that there may not be 
to Washington, and the open prostitution of the They affirm that slavery must entirely cease, | herd? ‘wanting the requisite scenic effects; that the 
The issue is the same as it was before the war,' «So Jong as the slavery question shall continue, | Before this letter is in the hands of all your read- | thunder of guns, may herald the approach of the 
only with the President as leader of the same the war will not have been ended. Now, the ; ers, the Union Convention will have assembled. man who incited the massacre at New Orleans, 


Democratic party that took sides with the rebels, question will continue if emancipation is separa- ; Tjj] then, nothing will be settled, nor action taken. | who has tnrned over to insensate foes our faith- 


gave them aid and comfort, opposed the war reba doscy | - pers rccagar ge pes oe | Johnson's last coarse, undignified, disgraceful and | ful allies in the South, and who gives place in his 


forced upon us by the South, and did all in their ‘Nected during the transition period, and if the | dishonorable speech proves the soundness of Gen. | turbulent will to intense hatred of our Northern 
power to prevent its successful prosecution; and | federal government shrinks from the measures of | Butler's judgment. W'e are on the ere of another ' civilization, and that flower of perfect legal 
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equality which is its best and most beautiful pro- 
duct. The toadies about the White House were 
alarmed at the want of preparation in Philadel- 
phia on the part of the civic government, and, 
fearing that the example might be imitated else- 
where, have sent persons to all the cities at which 
the President..wiil. step,..who are charged with 
the work of preparing the required amount of in- 
cense and mob applause. 

The chiet efferts of the copperjohnsun mana- 
gers are to be confined te New York, New Jer- 
sey, Indiana and Maryland. In the latter State, 
the treachery of Gov. Swann with regard to the 


registry-law has probably secured the defeat of | srs soet sete itl iets puoidany- ieanideretion 


Mr. Cresswell, who is a candidate for reélection. 
In New Jersey, our victory is too recent, and 
was too hardly won, to be of a secure character. 
In New York, so far, the most alarming sign is 
the apathy of the people and the strength of the 
coalition in prominent men and means. In Indi- 
ana, our prospects are tolerably good, but a se. 
vere campaign must be fought. Upon the results 
in these four States probably depend fice sen- 
ators anda majority of fi/ly-two representatives. 
Of the former two, the New Jersey Senators 
were Democrats. Of the latter, eighteen are 
now of the same stripe. The election of Sena- 
tors will be fiercely contested, as upon the ad- 
ministration’s securing two or three of the six- 
teen to be elected depends the control of that 
body should the attempt be made to bring-in the 
Southern members. With these all in, the Sen- 
ate would be a tie, 36 to 36; a radical defeat in 
Maryand, New Jersey or New York, or in any 


two of them, secures the Senate to the revolu-| 


tionists. 

The utterly unscrupulous character of the efforts 
which the administration will use need not be 
mentioned while the black record of New Orleans 
is paraded in the damning official despatches. 

A little incident related of Gen. Logan and the 
President will well illustrate the passionate deter- 
mination of the latter. When Logan was here 
last, he called at the White House and obtained a 
private interview with Mr. Johnson. It wasa 
a couple of days before he spoke in denunciation 
of the Presidential course. The Illinois soldier 
expostulated with the Tennessee executive as to 
the policy of the latter, assuring him of his mis- 
take, and declaring the people generally opposed 
to his policy. This the President doubted. Gen. 
Lozan, with friendly but emphatic language, 
assured him that the West was determined that 
the South should not come back except on their 
terms. The West would not submit to less. 
“By God!’ was Mr. Johnson’s insolent reply, 
“T will make them. They shall submit.” ‘Mr. 
President, they won't do it,’’ said Gen. Logan, 
“‘not even if in resisting the attempt they have 
to hang you and Jeff. Davis onthe same tree.”’ 
Of course, the interview was abruptly terminated. 
Andrew Johnson continues his attempt at the 
consummation of “my policy,” 
gan is at work on the prairies rousing the people 
with that sense of danger which the accidental 
President has contrived to arouse in the breast of 


every earnest man with whom he has come in| 


contact. 
ITEMS AND RUMORs. 


patronymic of the ‘‘National Union” party, thin- groes, it is said, under the belief that the whites 


iat ; “4 i are poisoning them refuse to take medicine. In 
ly spread itself ~ the — gree - on} oe pan hare is ansdeently mo tilling off in the 
Monday evening last. Joseph M. Wig fman | mortality reports. Four deaths from cholera re- 
called to order, and Henry W. Paine presided, | ported in Memphis, Tenn., and twelve cases. 


| “tassisted” by a hundred or so Viee Presidents, | _An attempt was made by a number of Sing 
Sing (N. Y.) prisoners employed in a quarry to 


| Jouxsox’s Coxstrrvencr.—General 

‘said the other day at Springfield that Johnson 
‘had but one.constituent who made him President, 
and he had very faithfully carried out the policy 
‘of that one. His constituent was Booth! 


manag, whens Geenge:T:: Witenes mt the only | effect their escape by disarming their keeper; but | 





| Tne ADMINISTRATION AND THE FENIANS.— name we recognized as ever distinctly a Republi- 
| We wonder less that the Fenians should be in- | (24 Senator Doolittle spoke about two hours, 
dignant at President Johnson and Secretary Sew- | with force and much gesticulation, reading sundry 
lard when we learn, as we do from the best au- extracts from a book, and enforcing their points 
\thority, that fire-arms were sold them by the | by vigorous thumps of his fist. He is a stocky, 
jnational government, and that the very guns | Nasal arated man, resembling in appearance the 
‘captured from them at Campo-Bello and = the | late Senator Douglas. His remarks were, on the 
Canadian frontier were a portion of those just be- | whole, rather dry and tedious, and many of his 
hearers left the hall ere he concluded. A gen- 
eral stampede towards the door then commenced, 
and ‘‘Gov.”’ Parsons of A!abama, was introduced, 
with the rather dubious compliment of ‘‘Gentle- 
licans. Never was there more yrtue and integ- | Men, as many of you as are obliged to take the 
| cars, will please retire now, soas to avoid confu- 


‘rity among rank and file of any party. The of- “© . = ‘ 
fice-holders generally court decapitation, if it must , Sion while the Governor speaks!’’ All confusion 


be for opinion’s sake. Well-informed politicians was at once prevented by nine-tenths of the au- 
‘assert the State will be carried by 20,000 majority, | dience stepping out; and all the way down stairs 
and each Congressman handsomely elected. Not 4nd up the streets, the waggish attendants were | 


one per cent. of the party will follow after the 


in the conflict one of the prisoners was killed and 
three mortally wounded. Some of them it is be- 
lieved succeded in getting away. 

Wednesday, Aug. 29.—The President set out 
from Washington yesterday on the much-herald- 
ed journey to Chicago. He reached Philadelphia 
in the afternoon and passed the night there. He 
was received by a committee, and an address was 
presented which seems carefully to avoid political 
subjects. The municipal authorities took no 
part in the proceedings. On arriving at the ho- 
tel, he took a position on a balcony with other 
members of the party, it is said, to see the pro- 
cession pass; but he had not been there long when 
he hailed the passing crowd and asked their 
attention, and forthwith began a political ha- 
rangue. 

Thursday, Aug. 30.—A dispatch from Raleigh, 
N. C., states that the proposed new constitution 
of that State has been rejected by 1982 majority, 
with one county to hear from. 
Johnson reconstruction instrument. 


by the United States authorities ! 


| Maixz.—We looked into this State last week, 
and found an excelent feeling among the Repub- 


ay 109 yO i » - Hy 6 av te! : 3. ~ 
qakking sovleiiouely of reir companions: meren: >) service all volunteer officers, including those at- 
' tached to the Freedmen’s bureau. 


| An order will soon be issued mustering out of | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH MORE THAN 
250 EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
Including the Departments of 


EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, | 


THE JUBILATE, excels, in many important particulars, his 
celebrated collection, “THE HARP OF JUDAH.” Ali who | 
have seen it decide that it is the best book for Choirs. The | 
best book for Schools. The best book for Societies. The best | 
book for Conventions. The best book for Practice. The 
best book for Social Singing. The best book for Families. | 

; The best book for all Singers. In its Singing School Exer- 
| cises. In its Glees, Part-Songs, &e. In its Anthems and 
| Seutences. Ip its Chants and Selections. In its Variety of | 
| Hymn Tanes. Price, €1.38. Sent by Mail, post-paid. Whole- 
sale price, $12 a dozen. Send in your orders early. Sold by 


penci DITSON & CO., Fusuassns, Italian, Hebrew and Syriac. 








ENBOS. Price, 50 cents. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
BY F. B. CARPENTER. 
Price, $2.00. 


$1.00. 
One volume, 12mo. 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By same Author. Price, $1.20. 
PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Price, 


all Music Deaiers throughout the United States and Canadas. | Eaglish, Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 


Sept. 1. 277 Washington street. | 
on ae tn SGA EEN RETRAIN ETT —— | SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, and COLLEGES desiring TEXT- 
‘a y | BOOKS, will consult their interest by addressing D. APPLE- 
SIX MONTHS | TON & CO., New York, who will be glad to supply their 
AT THE wants on the most favorable terms. 
WHITE HOUSE, Among their recent publications are the following :— 
aes FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By G. P. Quacx- 


QUACKENBOS’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
Price, $2.00. Every thing has been brought 


WEEKLY FINANCIAL REPORT. 
COMMONWEALTH Crrice, BosTox, 
Furpar, Aug. 31, 1866. 
The money market quite active, but without material 
change in rates, call loans ruling at 6 per cent. Currency 
is quite searce at the banks. é 
| The market for gold has been weaker. The opening quota- 
| tion from the New York Gold Room was 148, the closing 
| 148§. 
} Government securities steady and strong, closing as fol+ 
lows :—Coupon sixes 113}a113} ; ten-forties 104 asked; old 
seven-thirties 107a107} ; old five-twenties 11330113}. 


WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 
CoMMONWEALTH OFFick, Boston, 
Faipar, 12 M., Aug. 31, 1866. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter, prime, Cheese. choice, 

P ih.........409@ 4 yee 25 @ 28 
Medium ........33 @ 42 Skim Milk, Ph...8 @ 10 
Cooking ........20 @ 25 Eggs, Pdow......32@ 3 

FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 









Wheat Flour, {Indian meal. P TH..4@ 65 

OW scan pees $15 @ 17 Farina, } Ib...... 1 @ i 
Fine Flour, } bbl.22)) @2 45 Hominy, P ib. ict 
Rye do. PIb...... 5 Oatmeal } th.....12 @ 14 


raham do. P tb...7 @ 8 Corn Starch, P tb.16 @ 17 
| PRUITS—GREEN. 
, Tomatoes, P pk... .37 @ 50 Currants, th box,.... @ .. 


and John A. Lo- ; 


strange gods that Johnson, Doolittle, Blair, and 
the rest, would set up. 





NationaL Repusiican HEADQUARTERS.—It 
was an excellent suggestion that resulted in the 
opening of headquarters in Washington for the 


Republican party. A fine building on F street | 


has been rented and handsomely fitted up. Judge 
Edmands, late of the General Land Office, will be 
in charge. This will be a bureau of politics, hav- 
| ing full and accurate intelligence from every Con- 
' gressional district in the country, and being in 
constant correspondence with all the Ipyal leagues 
of the various States. A weekly quarto journal 
| of sixteen pages, to be called The Great Republic, 
will be issued, and it is intended to make this the 
‘permament center of union political efiorts in the 
national capital. 
| Caractertstic.—Henry J. Raymond doubt- 
‘less thinks ita great stroke of wit and diplomacy to 
call a meeting of the Union National Republican 
| Committee at New York city on the 3d of Sep- 
| tember, when the major part of its members will 
| be in attendance on the Southern Loyalists’ Con- 
; vention in Philadelphia. 


A previous call of cer- 

tain members of the committee who don’t believe 
, in the right of the chairman to sell out the organ- 

ization to copperheads and rebels will doubtless be 
‘generally responded to, and Mr. Raymond find 

himself discarded by every honorable member. 
/ Gov. Ward of New Jersey, gave him a touch of 
the estimation in which he was held in replying 
' to his impudent invitation. 


Tue Latest Hue»uicration.—Gen. Forrest, 


| the reconstructed hero of Fort Pillow, who pre- | 
sided at the Johnson ratification meeting in Mem- , 


phis, said there was no decision in the late war, 
and he proposed now to go to the ballot-box,— 
the fighting accomplished nothing, and he wanted 
no more of it. 
memotable words were ‘‘Kill every d——d nig- 
| ger!’’ shouted out to the mob in the height of its 


| 
| excitement—was Vice-President. One Gustavus 


Recorder Creighton—whose most | 


| you lost the cars?” ‘‘Don’t you think the con- 
| ductor will hold on?” “I guess we are in time,” 
| &c., &e., in recognition of the presiding officer’s 
"hint. 
| “erring,’’ of course,—and what he said nobody 
| cared to know. He evidently felt he had brought 
his wares to the wrong market, not at all dispelled 
by the hints of the lively Zranscript that the best 
word for him was *‘Andersonville.”’ That choked 
him, and the lights were soon put out. 


Deatu oF Rev. Joun Prerroxt.—The record- 
ing of these words brings with ita train of pecu- 
liar memories. In his day few men have made a 
more marked impression upon the community in 
which he resided. He was a widely-known cler- 
gyman of the Unitarian denomination. He died 
suddenly in Medford, on Monday morning, at the 
| age of 81 and upwards. He was born in Litch- 
field, Conn., April 6, 1785. He graduated at 

Yale College in 1804. He was a teacher for some 
time, both in New England and at the South. 
| He subsequently studied law and was admitted to 
the bar of Essex county, and practised in New 
buryport in this State. His health demanding 
more active labors, he abandoned his profession 
for commercial pursuits, first in Boston and after- 
wards in Baltimore. He studied theology at Cam- 
bridge, and was ordained minister of the Hollis 
st. church in this city, April, 1819. He resigned 
| this position in 1845. After his separation from 
| this church, he was settled for a time in Troy, 
,N. Y., and later in Medford, which was his last 


| pulpit. In 1835-6 he travelled extensively in 
Europe. He was chaplain of the 22d Mass. Reg- 


iment, and accompanied it from Lynnfield to Vir- 
ginia. His strength was not equal to the exposure 
' of camp life, and he soon relinquished the posi- 
i tion, and was employed by Mr. Chase, as a clerk 
in the Treasury Department at Washington. 
This position he held at the time of his death. 
He was the author of several school-books, the most 


‘popular of which was ‘The First Class Book.” | 


His labors in behalf of temperance, and his advo- 
cacy of the anti-slavery cause, are well known. 


Parsons is a heavy-moulded brother,— 


party passed up the Hudson river yesterday and 
was warmly received by the municipal authorities 
|} as a matter of course. Governor Fenton tendered 





| the hospitalities of the State to the President sole- | 


!ly as the chief magistrate of the nation. The 
President was curt in his acceptance of the hospi- 
tality offered. Later, however, he made a speech 
to the street audionce from the front of his hotel, 
from which it was evident that his amiability had 
been somewhat ruffled 

It would seem that the President has forbidden 
the publication of reports of outrages upon freed- 
men now filed in the War Department. 


Foreign. 


go 

Saturday, Aug. 25.—The signing of a treaty of 
peace at Prague is considered certain. Napoleon 
| persists in refusing the aid of French soldiers to 
| quiet insurrection in Mexico, alleging the necessi- 
ity of keeping faith with the United States as 
| among the reasons. 





} 4 . . 
| nouncement of the conclusion of peace at Prague. 


| Venetia is ceded to Italy without any reservation. | 
| The King of Saxony has instructed his ministry | 


| to cobperate with the Prussian authorities. The 
| Prussian Chamber of Delegates have passed an 
‘address to the King. Our naval officers in 


and the people. 

speak of the cordiality with which Assistant Sec- 

jretary Fox and his party have been received at 

| the stopping-places of note on their journey through 

| Russia. 

| Saxony, expressed a desire for the union of that 
kingdom with Prussia. A large reform meeting 
in Birmingham, England, was addressed by Mr. 
Bright. 


'come a subject of the King of Italy by accepting 
the amnesty. 


;army reduced to the peace standard. The Aus- 
| trian government is about to issue bonds to meet 
| the war debt. The destiny of Cuba is becoming 
| a subject of interest ia Spain, in view of the fail- 
| ure of the Frenoh agent in Mexico. The King 
{of Prussia has signed the treaty of peace, and it 


| ceiving which it will be published. 
Thursday, Aug. 30.— Napoleon consents to 


j clothe the Mexican soldiers trom his military | 


Friday, Aug. 31.—The Presidential excursion | 


Monday, Aug. 27.—Despatches confirm the an- | 


Rus- | 
sia are receiving courtesies trom the government | 


Tuesday, Ang. 28. — Dispatckes continue to 


A meeting recently held in Leipsic, ' 


Wednesday, Aug. 20.—Mazzini declines to be- | 


The Italian troops organized dur- , 
jing the war are being disbanded, and the regular | 


awaits the signature of the other parties, on re- | 
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is required for the purpose of mental discipline, as well as 
fcr practical use in the daily business of life. It is clear, 
simple, thorough, comprehensive, logically arranged, well- 
graded, is supplied with a great variety of examples, AND 
TEACHES THE METILODS ACTUALLY USED BY BUSI- 
NESS MEN. ; 
The Series consists of a Primary, an ELEMENTARY, a Prac- 
TicaL, a Hicuer, and a MenTaL. The Primary (40 cte.), Ele- 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Napoleon off Cape Ushant. 


Our ship, the great “Bellerdphon,”’ 
Off Rochefort Harbor lay : 
We took a passenger on board, 
And slowly sailed away. : 
Seven days and nights were baffling winds, 
e strove to fetch Tor Bay. 
The eighth day, with the rising sun, 
A morning in July, 
French land upon our starboard bow 
We plainly could descry. 
When I, alittle middy, 
(Its fifty years ago,) 
Came to take my watch on deck, 
Into the early glow. 
Magnificently rose the sun 
Above the hills of France, 
And spread his splendor on the sea, 
ye prs the sky’s expanse. 
Meanwhile upon the poop, alone, 
Our passenger stood there, 
And viewed the gently gliding land 
In clearest morning air— 
The cliffs of Ushant, and the slopes 
Of shadowy Finisterre. 
‘“‘Ushant?’”’ he asked—and I replied, 
“Yes, Sire.’”” wc he raised 
His little pocket-telescope, 
And uk. and ever gazed. 
For hours and hours he hardly moved ; 
And if his eyes grew dim, 
We never saw it; there he stood, 
And none went near to him. 
Till with a faint and fickled wind 
We drew from oft the coast, 
And in a noontide haze of heat 
France faded and was lost. 
Napoleon’s thoughts in that last look 
t were but vain to seek— 
Enough he had to think upon, 
If he had gazed a week. 
And sometimes from his rock, perhaps, 
He saw, amid the shine 
Of lonely waves, Cape Ushant’s ghost 
Upon the dim sea-line. 
— Memoirs of the Aristocrat, by a Midshipman of the 
‘* Bellerophon.”” 


In Memoriam: George R. Russell. 
A SKETCH OF A BOSTON MERCHANT. 





HIS PURSUITS, PLEASURES AND POLITICS. 


The announcement of the decease of George R. 
Russell affects with a sense of bereavement a large 
circle of friends. His genuine charactet, his sin- 
gular modesty, and his disinterested concern for 
the welfare of mankind, drew to him respect and 
love. He never held a public office. He rarely 
engaged in public activities—but when on rare 
occasions he did so, he spoke and acted so becom- 
ingly, and besides, his character and conduct in 
private life were so impressive that he fastened 
himself deeply and widely in the affections of the 
community. It was felt that this true man was 
always in reserve for emergencies. Those who 
knew him well had their ideal of life purified, and 
their faith in man strengthened by fellowship with 
him. 

Mr. Russell was the son of Jonathan Russell, 
who was Minister Plenipotentiary to Sweden, and 
at the same time one of the five commissioners 
that negotiated the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain at Ghent. He was born in Providence, 
R. I., May 5, 1800. His early boyhood was 
passed in that city. He» accompanied his father 
to Europe when the latter was entering on the 
diplomatic functions already referred to. They 
sailed from New York in the U. S. corvette John 
Adams, on the 25th February, 1814, and arrived 
at Gottenburg in Sweden on the 14th April. That 
city, it will be remembered, was first designated 
for the meeting of the commissioners, but the 
place was subsequently changed to Ghent in Bel- 
gium. Henry Clay sailed also in the John Adams, 
and expressed a lively interest in a youth who ap- 
peared to be of so much promise. Young Russell, 
after visiting, in company with his father, Gotten- 
burg, Stockholm, Ostend and Ghent, went to 
Paris in September, and remained there attending 
school until July, 1816. The institution to which 
he was attached was connected with one of the 
National Lyceums. He was at the time one of 
the only two American students at school in Paris. 
Here he was a witness of ever memorable scenes, 
in which Napoleon was the central figure. Re- 
turning home, he arrived in New York in Sep- 
tember. During the following winter he was a 
pupil of Rev. Simeon Doggett, a well known 
teacher, then’ living at Mendon, in this State. 
He was next for a while a student at Exeter 
Academy, and again became the pupil of Mr. 
Doggett at Mendon. He entered the sophomore 
class of Brown University in 1818, and graduated 
in 1821. Among his teachers at this time were 
Dr. Asa Messer, the President, and Horace Mann, 
then a tutor of the Latin and Greek languages. 
His classmate and chum, during his entire college 
life, was Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston. The 
friendship of these two kindred spirits, then 
formed, has endured tothe end. Mr. Russell was 
then noted for the richness and clearness of his 
style of composition. One notices these traits in 
the public addresses of his later life, as also the 
fine humor which sallied on almost every page, 
and made him one of the most agreeable of compan- 
ions. His theme at graduation was ‘‘The Fine 
Arts.”’ In 1822 he went to Philadelphia and be- 
came a student at law in the office of John Ser- 
geant, who was the ablest lawyer of the Philadel- 
phia bar, was then a member of Congress, and 
afterwards, in 1832, a candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, on the ticket with Mr. Clay. He con- 
tinued his studies with Philip Crapo, a lawyer of 
Providence, and was there admitted to the bar. 
He kept an office fora very brief period—onl 
three weeks. His spirit craved adventure. He 
counselled with his friend Howe, and was at one 
time moved to go with him to Greece, then strug- 
gling for her independence. He, however, de- 
cided upen South America instead of Greece, and 
in July, 1826, sailed for Lima, to witness, perhaps 
to join the fortunes of Bolivar, vided witha 
letter of introduction from Gen. ‘ayette, who 
was then in the United States. He did not meet 
Bolivar, who was then in Upper Peru. The con- 
dition of things in South America was less satis- 
factory than he anticipated, and his stay there 
was brief. He sailed thence in January, 1826, to 
Canton, where his uncle, Mr. Philip Ammidon, 
was then residing, as head of the commercial 
house which afterwards took the name of Russell 
& Co. Mr. John P. Cushing, late of Watertown, 
then residing at Canton, sent him as a special 
agent to Manilla, where, in 1828, in connection 
with Mr. Henry P. Sturgis, he established the 
house of Russell & Sturgis. He returned from 
the Kast, finally, in 1835, having visited this coun- 
try once in the meantime, and the same year mar- 
vied a daughter of the late Robert G. Shaw, who 
survives him. His life thenceforward ceased to 
be one of severe business cares, and he devoted 
himself to the ;-ursuits of literature and agricul- 
ture, and occasionally visited Europe. His resi- 
dence was for some years in West Roxbury. 

On the 4th September, 1849, he delivered an 
address on the Merchant before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Brown University. In this ad- 
dress he sketched the history of commerce, illus- 
trated its influence upon mankind, and vindicated 
the title of the merchant to a position fully equal 
to that of the learned professions. This is prob- 
ably his best public effort. I had the pleasure of 
listening to its delivery, and well remember how 
the audience was impressed with its great fresh- 
ness of style and thought, and its happy turns of 
humor—distinguishing it from the elaborate mo- 
notonies which are too customary on such occa- 
sions. Dr. Wayland is said to have spoken in 
high terms of the address, as exemplityinghis 
ideas of practical scholarship. He received from 
the college at the same commencement the Degree 


‘hdsen by a small majority over all others—though 
swressals by « considerable plurality his chief 
competitor. It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Russell’s gallant support of Mr. Mann was one of 
the most efficient agents in securing so desirable 
a result. In 1854 he presided over a public meet- 
ing held at Faneuil Hall to —— against the 
rendition of Anthony Burns to bondage. In 1855 
he was one of the Republican candidates for Sen- 
ators for Norfolk County, but the Know-Nothings 
being in a large majority, he was not chosen. In 
1858 a new Republican candidate for oes 
was to be selected for what was then the Third 
District, which com hended Norfolk county, 
except Roxbury and Brookline, and several towns 
in Middlesex and Worcester. Mr. Russell, Charles 
Francis Adams, and several others of less promi- 
nence, were named as candidates, to be voted for 
in convention. It was thought best, after an in- 
formal comparison of views among several active 
anti-slavery men, to concentrate upou Mr. Adams, 
under the existing circumstances. Mr. Russell’s 
name was, however, before the people; and he 
had friends who were indisposed to the sup- 
port of Mr. Adams. At one time Mr. Adams 
himself regarded the nomination of Mr. Russell 
as more probable than his own. Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe and the writer called on Mr. Russell, and 
stated to him the informal union upon Mr. Adams 
as a candidate—the fact that both gentlemen had 
the confidence and regard of the same class of 
men, and that it would be unpleasant and per- 
haps prejudicial to the cause to have both names 
before the convention. Mr.-Russell, though not 
indisposed to accepting a seat in Congress, was 
unwilling to embarrass those who thought alike 
concerning affairs, and cordially and without hesi- 
tation offered to withdraw his name. He did so 
in a letter which, without naming Mr. Adams, in- 
dicated him by description as the fitting candidate. 
His withdrawal in this manner decided the result. 
It was a rare scene of self-abnegation, more to his 
honor than any political success. It is not too 
much to say that had he allowed his name to be 
pressed, it was likely to have been the successful 
one. Many felt too, in the winter of 1860 and 
1861, when Mr. Adams, under the lead of Mr. 
Seward, and parting with Sumner and Wilson, 
and the greater part of his colleagues, proposed 
not to insist on the application of the prohibition 
of slavery in the territories, and to give new con- 
stitutional aseurances to slavery in the shape of 
express guarantees where before they had been 
ss implied, that their choice at that exigency 
was a mistaken one. Mr. Russell, it may be 
added, presided over the mass Convention at Ded- 
ham in 1858, called to ratify the nomination of 
Mr. Adams, and introduced the occasion with re- 
marks complimentary to the candidate. It was 
then believed that Mr. Russell would soon be 
called into public life. But for the failure in his 
health, he would undoubtedly have been the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Adams on his resignation in 1861, 
and he was already named for other conspicuous 
posts. These expectations of friends were, how- 
ever, to be disappointed. In 1859 he was visited 
by a paralysis which, besides other manifestations, 
severely affected his speech. In the summer of 
1860 he sought restoration to health by travels in 
Europe, where he remained nearly three years. 
He returncd much improved. His convalescence 
continued until within a few months, when the 
malady returned with fatal steps. He died at his 
summer residence, in Manchester, on 5th August. 

Thus has passed away a wise counsellor, a 
faithful friend, a fearless citizen. His benefac- 
tions to good causes were frequent and liberal, and 
cheerfully made. Favored of fortune, the poor, 
the lowly, and the slave, yet found in him a con- 
stant friend. Those who served freedom when 
her service involved much social, and entire po- 
litical proscription, will remember that it was his 
choice to stand up with them. For this, let the 
blessings of the enfranchised, now at last exulting 
in broken fetters, rest upon his grave. Sucha 
life makes the world fairer and brighter, and hu- 
man nature surer of ultimate perfection. Sucha 
memory goes to swell the wealth of moral power 
which the ages garner up.—E. L. p.—Ledham Ga- 
zette. 


Art in Washington. 
“CURLS” AND SCULPTURE. 


HON. CHARLES SUMNER ON THE VINNIE REAM 
APPROPRIATION. 


Each Senator, of course, must act on his own 
judgment and the evidence before him. Each 
must be responsible to his own conscience for the 
vote he gives. Now, sir, with the little knowl- 
edge that I have of such things, with the small 
opportunities that I have enjoyed of observing 
works of art, and with the moderate acquaintance 
that I have enjoyed with artists, I am bound to 
express my opinion that this ‘candidate is not 
competent to produce the work which you pro- 
pose to order. You might as well put her on the 
staff of Gen. Grant, or put Gen. Grant aside 
and place her on horseback in his stead. She 
cannot do it. She might as well contract to fur- 
nish an epic poem, or the draft of a bankrupt bill. 
Iam pained to be constrained to say what I do, 
but when you press this to a vote you leave me 
no alternative. Admit that she may make a 
statue, she cannot make one that you will be jus- 
tified in placing in this national Capitol. Promise 
is not performance; but what she has done thus 
far comes under the first head rather than the 
latter. Surely this edifice, so beautiful and inter- 
esting, should not be opened to the experiments 
of untried talent. Only the finished artists should 
be invited to its ornamentation. 

Sir, I doubt if you consider enough the char- 
acter of this edifice in which we are now assem- 
bled. Possessing the advantage of an incompar- 
able situation, it is one of the first-class structures 
in the world. Surrounded by an ampitheater of 
hill, with the Potomac at its feet, it resembles the 
Capitol in Rome, surrounded by the Alban hills, 
with the Tiber at its feet. But the situation is 
grander than that of the Roman Capitol. The 
edifice itself is worthy of the situation It has 
beauty of form and sublimity in proportions, even 
if it lacks originality in conception. In itself it is 
a work of art. It ought not to receive in the way 
of ornamentation anything which is not a work | 
of art. Unhappily this rule has not always pre- 
vailed, or there would not be so few pictures and 
marbles about us worthy of the place they occupy. 
But bad pictures and ordinary marbles should 
warn us against adding to their number. 
Pardon me if I call your attention for one mo- | 
ment to the few works of art in the Capitol which | 
we might care to preserve. Beginning with the | 
Vice President’s room, which is nearest to us, we | 
find an excellent and finished portrait of Wash- 
ington by Peale. This is much less known than 
the familiar portrait by Stuart, but it is well 
worthy to be cherished. I never enter the room 
where it is without feeling its presence. Trav- 
ersing the corridors, we find ourselves in the spa- 
cious Rotunda, where are four pictures by Trum- 
bull, truly historic in character, in which the 
great scenes they portray live again before us. 
These pictures have a merit of their own which 
will always justify for them the place they now 
occupy. Mr. Randolph, with an ignorant levity, 
once characterized that which represents the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence as a “shin- 
piece. He should have known that there is prob- 
ably no picture, having so many portraits, less 
obnoxious to sucha gibe. If these pictures do 
not belong to the highest forms of art, they can 
never fail to be regarded with interest by the 
Patriot citizen, if not by the artist. There is one 
other picture in the Rotunda which is not without 
merit; I refer to the Landing of the Pilgrims by | 
Weir, where there is a certain beauty of color and | 
a religious sentiment; but this picture has always | 
seemed to me too exaggerated to be natural. | 
Passing from the Rotunda to the Hall of the! 
House of Representatives we stand before a pic- 
ture, which, as a work of art, is perhaps the | 
choicest of all in the Capitol. It is the portrait of | 
LaFayette, by that consummate artist, who was | 
one of the glories of France, Airy Scheffer. He | 
sympathized with our institutions; and this por- | 





Now, sir, the doors of this Capitol are to open 
in for the reception of art. It is to bea statue 
our martyred ident. He deserves a statue, 
and it should be here in Washington. But you 
cannot expect to have even of him more than one 
statue here in Washington. Such a repetition or 
reduplication would be out of place. It would be 
too much. There is one statue of Washington. 
There is also a statue of Jefferson. I refer to the 
bronze statue in front of fhe Executive Mansion 
by the French sculptor, David. There is also 
one statue of Jackson. It is now proposed to add 
a statue of Lincoln. I suppose you do not con- 
template two statues or three statues, but only 
one statue. Who now shall make that statue 
which shall find a place in the national Capitol. 
Surely, whoever undertakes that work must be 
of ripe genius, with ample knowledge of art, and 
of unquestioned capacity—the whole informed 
and inspired by a prevailing sympathy with the 
subject and the cause for which he lived and died. 
Are you satisfied that this youthful candidate, 
without ripeness of genius or ample knowledge of 
art or unquestioned capacity, and not so situated 
as to feel the inspiration of his life and character, 
should receive this remarkable trust? She has 
never made a statue im her life. Shall she exper- 
iment on the historic dead and place her experi- 
ment under this dome? I am unwilling. hen 
the statue of that beloved President is set up here, 
where we shall look upon it daily, I wish it to be 
a work of art in truth and reality, where the liv- 
ing features shall be preserved, animated by the 
living soul, so that we shall all hail it as the man 
immortal by his life, now doubly immortal through 
art. Anything short of this, geven if it findsa 
transient resting-place here, will be removed 
whenever a correct taste asserts its just preroga- 
tives. 

Therefore, sir, for the sake of economy, that 
you may not heedlessly lavish the national treas- 
ure; for the sake of this Capitol, itself a work of 
art, that it may not have anything in the way of 
ornamental which is not a work of art; for the 
sake of our martyred President, whose statue 
should be by a finished artist; and for the sake of 
art throughout the whole country, that we may 
not set a bad example, I ask you not too pess this 
resolution. When I speak for art generally I 
open a tempting theme, but I forbear. Suffice it 
to say that art throughout the whole country 
must suffer if Congress crowns with its patronage 
anything which is not truly artistic. By such 
patronage you will discourage where you ought 
to encourage. 


Tue Consurer “Soip.”’—Robert Houdin, the 
necromancer, was in the office of the Exchange 
ot quietly looking over newspapers, when he 
was accosted by a tall gaunt specimen of a Sus- 
quehanna lumberman, who exclaimed :-— 

“T say you. Guess you had ’em all last night. 
Them ere tricks o’ yourn beat all creation. I had 
to snicker right out in meetin’. Darned if I could 





help it.” 

: ‘Phere was an uncouth politeness about the man 
which at once recommended him to Houdin, who 
replied: ‘‘So you were pleased with the perform- 
ance.” 

‘Pleased! Jerusalem, stranger, I was nigh 
tickled to death to see them fellers dance so; and 
then that drink of whisky ; golly, wasn’t that first 
rate?’ 

“TI am glad to hear that you were gratified,” 
quietly responded Houdin. ‘‘It is the aim of my 
exhibitions to amuse and instruct those who at- 
tend them.” 

By this time a number of gentlemen had gath- 
ered around the parties expecting ‘‘something 
rich,” from a peculiar twinkle which appeared in 
the great conjurer’s eye. 

Houdin continued, ‘‘Oh, sir, the tricks I per- 
formed last night are really nothing to some that I 
have the power to exhibit.” 

‘Wall, that beats all natur,’”’ replied the man. 
‘“‘What on airth can you do, stranger, to beat what 
you done last? I don’t want to be curious, but I 
rather guess you can’t do anything right here 
that'll lay over what you did in the show place. 
Guess you had things fired about right up there.’’ 

Houdin thought he had a ‘‘customer” and con- 
cluded he would astonish his weak nerves. He 
then very quietly asked :— 

“Have you such a thing as“an old-fashioned 
penny about you?” 

“Wall, I guess Ihave. Let’s see;” and after 
searching about his pockets, he produced the coin. 

“There, stranger,” said he, ‘‘there’s the contri- 
bution. What in the name o’ snakes can you do 
with that penny ?”’ 

“Change it into a ten dollar piece,” replied 
Houdin. : 

“T guess not.” 

“Nothing more easy. 
trick.’’ 

“Tl bet you two dollars and a half you can’t do 


A mere slight of hand 


it. 

“Done,” said Houdin, who now really began 
to relish the fun, but with no intention of taking 
the man’s money. 

The money was properly deposited, and Houdin 
said, ‘“Now hold your hand.”’ 

The penny was apparently placed in the ex- 
tended palm, and the hand was clasped with con- 
vulsive energy. 

“Presto, papp,”’ said the great magician. ‘‘Now, 
open your hand.” 

He did so, and to his utter astonishment found 
a ten dollar gold piece. 

‘Well, sir,” said Houdin, ‘‘you see you have 
lost your money.”’ 

“T guess I have,”’ said the man, with a bewil- 
dered air. 

“Now,” said Houdin, “I’ll bet you a dollar I 
can change the ten-dollar gold piece into your cent 

in 


“No, you don’t,”’ said the countryman, placing 
the ten dollar gold piece in his pocket, and but- 
toning his coat up tight. “I’m obliged to you, 
Professor, but I reckon I'll leave it as itis. I’m 
just satisfied that yer might doit. Good morning, 
sir; I'll come up and see you to-night, sure.” 





How To PREVENT Mistakes 1n Gas BILLs.— 
Many persons complain of their gas bills, and dis- 
pute the accuracy of the count by the employees 
of the company, of the amount consumed, as in- 
dicated by the gas meters. The following expla- 
nation will enable any one to read his own gas 
meter :— 

At the top of the meter is placed a small tin 
case, three or four inches long, which opens by 
means of a little door in front, and discloses a 
plate with three small dials, about an inch in di- 
ameter, which are furnished with one pointer 
apiece, moved by cog-wheels and pinions on the 
inside, which, in turn, are made to revolve by a 
large wheel propelled by the passage of the gas. 
The circle on the dial is divided into ten spaces, 
numbered around the edges with figures like the 
dial of a clock. The dial on the extreme right 
indicates by means of its pointer the burning of 
100 feet ot gas; the dial in the middle indicates 
the burning of 1000 feet, and the dial on the left 
the burning of 10,000 feet. For instance, the 
three pointers stand at cypher. The pointer on 
the right hand dial having moved from cypher to 
figure one, indicates that 100 feet have been con- 
sumed. If it move to the two, 200 feet; and so 
on, until the pointer has gone around the circle, 
and again reached the cypher, when 1000 feet 
have been consumed. 

When this point has been reached, the eye will 
be directed to the next dial, when it will be found 
that the pointer has moved to the figure one, in- 
dicating that 1000 feet have been consumed. The 
pointer on the first dial continues on, and is still 
marking the amount passing. Suppose that at 
the end of the first month the pointer on the first 
dial stands at eight, that on the second between 
one and two, it is easy to understand that 1,300 
have been consumed. When the pointer on the 
second dial reaches two, that on the first is again 

téypher, indicating that 2,000 feet have been 
consumed. Thus it goes on until the pointer on 
the second dial has made the circuit which indi- 
cates that 10,000 feet have been consumed, when 
the pointer on the third dial will stand at one. 
This in turn, with an entire revolution, indicates 





bands? Already the supply is barely equal to the 
demand, and with the new-fangled notions about 
our “common flesh and blood,” as applied both to 
Princesses and workingmen, it is hard to imagine 
what will be the consequence of a large diminu- 
tion in the number of German royalties. At the 
nen time there are hardly any sovereignties in 
urope in which a German Prince or Princess is 
not either King or Queen or father-in-law or 
mother-in-law or married to the heir-apparent or 
heir-presumptive to the crown. It has hitherto, 
indeed, been the mission of Germany to supply 
Europe with theology, classical dictionaries, and 
royal wives, and what is to happen when a dozen 
more thrones are abolished it is difficult to see. 
When the various Coburgs, who judiciously keep 
up a couple of religions in the various branches of 
their family, so as to be available both for Cath- 
olic and Protestant emergencies, have ceased to 
be themselves royal, the embarrassment will be 
really serious. Then, too, for obvious reasons, 
the whole question of the validity of what they 
call morganatic marriages must be investigated. 
If a common understanding as to their legality is 
not come to between the various governments of 
Europe, at least some definite principle must be 
recognized among ourselves for future application. 
Supposing a case were to occur in which the legit- 
imacy, that is, the royal character, of the offspring 
of a morganatic marriage were recognized in one 
instance, it would follow that its arbitrary rejec- 
tion in another instance might lead to apy 
bigamous complications of an unpleasant kind. 
At any rate, it is perfectly clear that the whole 
question as to the point at which the descendants 
of a royal ancestry cease to be royal, and there- 
fore unsuitable as husbands and wives to actual 
royalty, must be defined.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Give Him a Trape.—If education is the great 
buckler and shield of human liberty, well devel- 
oped history is equally the buckler and shield of 
individual independence. As an unfailing resource 
through life, give your son, equally with a good 
education, a good honest trade. Better any trade 
than none, though there is ample field for the 
adaption of every inclination in this respect. 
Learned professions and speculative employments 
may fail a man, but an honest handicraft trade, 
seldom or never—if the possessor chooses to exer- 
cise it. Let him feel, too, that honest labor-crafts 
are honorable and noble. The men of trades— 
the real creators of whatever is most essential to 
the necessities and welfare of mankind, cannot be 
dispensed with; they, above all others, in what- 
ever repute they may be held by their more fasti- 
dious fellows, must work at the oar of human 
progress or all is lost. But few brown-handed 
trade-workers think of this, or appreciate their 
real position and power they compass. 

Give your son a trade, no matter what fortune 
he may have or seem likely toinherit. Give him 
a trade and an education—at any rate a trade. 
With this he can always battle with temporary 
want, can always be independent—and better in- 
dependence with moderate education, than all the 
learning of the colleges and wretched temporal 
dependence. But in this free land there can be, 
ordinarily, no difficulty in procuring both the trade 
and the education for every youth, thereby fitting 
each and all to enter the ranks of manhood defiant 
of these obstacles which intimidate so many trade- 
less, professionless young men. Such are the 
peculiarities of fortune, that no outward posses- 
sions can be counted as absolutely secure or pro- 
tective to men. Hoarded thousands may be 
swept away ina day, and their once possessors 
left with neither means of independence nor of 
livelihood. 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN ITaLy.—In the midst 
of the greatest war ever undertaken by her, Italy 
has, almost silently, achieved a great social revo- 
lution. By the royal decree of .the 7th of July, 
conformable to the law of the 28th of June, relig- 
ious corporations throughout the peninsula, ex- 
cepting, of course, the Papal territory, have been 
suppressed, and their property confiscated to the 
uses of the State. The members of the various 
orders, the monks and nuns, and the servants of 
the establishments thus dissolved, are classified 
and indemnified either by annuities or subsidies. 
Opposition to the execution of the law is visited 
with severe penalties and forfeitures. Books, 
manuscripts, scientific documents, the archives, 
monuments, and objects of art, valuable antiqui- 
ties, etc., found in the edifices belonging to the 
suppressed bodies, are to be deposited in the ptb- 
lie libraries and museums of their respective 
provinces. Several buildings famous for treasures 
of this sort are specially named to be preserved. 
The fruits of this important measure are to re- 
dound immediately to the benefit of public instruc- 
tion. The overthrow of monasticism, however, 
is in itself the removal of the last fetter on human 
intelligence bequeathed by the middle ages; for 
Popery henceforth is to darken only the narrow 
space which it holds with temporal supremacy— 
nor that, we believe, for ever nor for long.—Zhe 
Nation. 

A Scuoort-Room Incipent.—A friend related 
to us one morning a scene in a school-room, which 
we think will doto publish, and is too good to 
keep. Itis the custom in the school to read a 
moral lesson each morning. when the teacher 
questions the scholars on what has been read. 
The day our friend visited the school, the lesson 
was in regard to the taking of fruit, and was a 
sort of narrative, in which it was stated a teacher 
had told his class not to touch the fruit which 
grew in a neighboring orchard, but to wait until 
it was perfectly ripe, and they should all havea 
share of it. They all disobeyed the command 
with the exception of one little girl—she alone re- 
fraining from touching the fruit. The first ques- 
tion asked by the teacher was,— 

‘‘ Which did right, the little girl, or the others 
of the class ?’’ 

The unanimous answer was,— 

“The little girl.” 

The next question was,— 

*‘Why did not the little girl also take the fruit ?”’ 

This appeared to puzzle the class, and for a long 
time no one was ready to answer. At lengtha 
little fellow at the bottom of the class held up his 
hand, which was equivalent to saying that he 
could give the answer. He was told to proceed, 
when he astonished the teacher and convulsed 
our friend by exclaiming, — 

“‘Pleath, sir, she wath too little to reach the 
fruit.” 





Gait AN INDICATION OF CHARACTER.—Observ- 
ing people move slow, their heads move alternate- 
ly trom side to side while they occasionally stop 
and turn around. Careful people lift their feet high 
and place them down flat and firm. Sometimes 
they stoop down, pick up some little obstruction 
and place it quietly by the side of the way. Cal- 
culating persons generally walk with their hands 
in their pockets, and their heads slightly inclined. 


PIANOFORTES. 


JAMES W. VOSE, 
PIANOFORTE 
Manufacturer, 

WAREROOMS, 

No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most | 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 


years 
PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Aug. 6. 3m 








LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 


— anv — 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Leeking-Giasses aud Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Looking=-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 
Ne. 234 Washingten Street, Besten. 
aueent WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 
uly ¢. 








PER STEAMER AFRICA. 

NEW GOODS. 

A Choice Selection of 
Marble Clecks, Bre Statucttes and Faacy 
Brenzes, Euglish Plated Ware, Geld 
and Silver Jewelry, Opera Glausa- 
es, Spy Glasses and Tele- 
scepes, and Magai- 
fying Glasses. 

PALMER & BACHELDERS, 


162 Washington Street. 
July 28. 6t 





W. W. BROOMS 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New 
York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 
itor, 
Ne. 119, John Street, New York City. 
July 14. tf 








EVERY CHOIR 


Should be supplied with Emerson’s new book, TIE JUBI- 
late, the first edition of which TWENTY THOUSAND 
COPIES, will soon be sold. §<g%" Remember that this new 
work excels in many important features the author's pre- 
vious work the “HARP OF JUDAH.” Pricc $1.38, on re- 
ceipt of which “THE JUBILATE”’ will be sent post-paid. 
Choirs supplied at $12 a dozen. OLIVER ani» " 
ug. 18. 





PusuisHers, 277 Washington Street. 3t 


SQUAILS. 


A fine assortment of this entertaining Game, 








OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 
Just the thing for a stormy day in the country. 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 
Aug. ll. tf. 


WINDOW SHADES!! 


CHARLES H. BRUCE « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 
CHURCH SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c. ; particular at- 
tention paid to the making and hanging of thesame. Srore 
Suanes lettered in a superior style. 


Mosquite Screens and Bed Canopics 


in great variety. Tapie Oi Crotas, Rustic Blinds, Picture 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
put up in the best manner. 








Factory AND SALESROOM, 


606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 7. 38m 





HYPATIA; 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S BEST WORK. 





HYPATIA ; Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Cuarves 
Krnesey, Rector of Eversley, author of ‘Alton Locke,” 
“Yeast,” &c., &c. Tenth edition. 12mo. Price $1.75. 
“This is a tale of the fifth century, of the great struggle 

between Heathenism and Christianity, between the Young 

Church and the Old World. It is written with strange 

power—passages are wonderfully beautiful, and others as 

terrible.”"— Springfield Republican. 

“A most instructive book, and one, too, of intense inter- 
est.”"—Star in the West. 

‘“As an effort of creative genius and scholarship, ‘Hypatia’ 
is, perhaps, more creditable to its author than any of its 
predecessors.”— New York Evening Post. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washingten Street. 


ART GALLERY! 
CHILDS & JENKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


— or— 
Every Description, and Dealers 
Paintings, 
Engravings, 
Phetegraph Albums, 
Cartes de Visite, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 
No. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 
ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENKS. 








INSURANCE. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 


and cash assets exceeding 
$400,000, 





Modest persons generally step softly for fear of | 
being observed. Timid persons often step off| 
from a sidewalk on meeting another, and always | 
go round a stone instead of stepping over it. Wide | 
awake persons ‘‘toe-out,” and have a long swing | 
to their arms, which they shake about miscellane- | 
ously. Careless persons are forever stubbing their | 
toes. Lazy persons scrape about loosely with | 
their heels, and are first on one side of the walk | 
and then on the other. Very strong-minded per- | 
sons have their ioes directly in front of them, and | 
have a kind of stamp movement. Unstable per- 
sons try all roads, frequently climb the fences in- | 
stead of going through the gate, and never let 

down a bar. One-idea persons and very selfish | 
ones “toe in.’’ Cross persons are apt to hit their | 
knees together. Good-natured persons snap their | 
fingersevery few steps. Fun-loving people have | 
a kind of jig movement.—Phrenological Journal, | 


Axxcpotr OF ApMmiRAL Farracut.—When | 
Admiral Farragut was ten years of age, his | 
father, then an officer of rankin the United States 

Navy, and high in the estimation of the govern- 

ment, said in his son's hearing, that when he (the | 
boy) was old enough to make a compact and keep | 
it, he had a bargain to offer him. The son rose | 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire.on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 ; 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 

Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel KE. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

May 26. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 

H. N. Hooper, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Invinc Morsg Secretary. 





N®* ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company fn 
the United States, has been uniformly successful. always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rorts PERCENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
ita workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 


BEST COOKING STOVE 
TITE MARKET. 
“PEERLESS,” FOR COAL OR WOOD. 


The ‘‘PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in use, together with such New rearuRes as justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cooxixa Srovs in 


| the market. 


It is the ‘‘Pzeniess,” because it is superior to all other 
Cooxing Stoves in Ez y, Simplicity, Geanli , Baking. 
Roasting and Beauty. 

Ist, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 
conveying it through the oven saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Stweuicrry. It iseasily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled, and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 

3d, CLeaNungss. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baxtna. Its large oven, wherein all parta are of equal 
temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that with- 
out turning the article. It bakee quickly. 

5th Roastive. Accurrent of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it, that it roasts 
aswell asa tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well mounted, artistically designed and smoothly cast. it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 

Each stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is 


claimed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & 91 Nerth St., Beaton. 
For sale by Stove Dealers throughout the country. 











BINNEY & CoO., 
Paper Bag Manufacturers, 
— AND — 

DEALERS IN 


PAPER, TWINE, &c. 


Paper of any size or weight made to order. 
FURNITURE! 


SAVE ONE PROFIT 





BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


HALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN, 
401 Washington St., Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELEGANT STYLES 

PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
LIBRARY and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
which will pe sold to consumers at 
Maauufacturers’ Whelesale Prices. 


Those who are about furnishing private or public houses, 
and want a good quality of Furniture at a love price, will do 
well to examine our stock (which is the largest im Boston) 
before purchasing elsewhere. 








‘CHRISTINA ROSETTI’S 
POEMS. 


With Fear Designs by the Celebrated Ar- 
tist, D. G. Resetti. 


These lays have the charm of a welcome surprise. To read 
them after the labored and skilful but not original verse 
which has been issued of late, is like passing from a picture 
gallery, with its well-feigned semblance of nature, to real 
nature out of doors, which greets us with the waving grass 
and the pleasant shock of the breeze. 

The entire series displays imagination and beauty which 
are both undeniable and unborrowed.— London Athenaum. 


The first and largest poem (Goblin Market) is one of very 
great and fresh beauty, and of a very original kind, and told 
in so unique a way as to gra'ify the fancy, and make the 
mind smile throughout, as in one of Hans Andersen’s quaint 
stories, to stimulate intellectual curiosity, and to gratify ar- 
tistic taste.— London Spectator, : 

One of the most welcome announcements of the season is 
the poems of Miss Christina G. Rossetti, with four designs 
by her brother, D. G. Rossetti. The volume is to match the 
same publisher's edition of Jean Ingelow’s poems, and as 
two poetesses of the new day of English poetry they deserve 
to be classed together. But, in our opinion, Miss Rossetti far 
transcends her rival in genius, and when the American pub- 
lic have had an equal opportunity to appreciate her quality, 
we are confident they will agree with us. She uses words, as 
her pre-Raphaelite brother uses the brush, with remarkable 
vigor, and with all the simplicity and homeliness of truth.— 
The Nation, 

In one volume, 16mo. Cloth, gilt-top. Price $1.75. 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
: BOSTON. 








NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 
SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


As Manifested through Temperament and External Forma. 
With 1,000 Illustrations. By 8. R. WELLS, of The Phren- 
logical Journal. One handsome 12mo yol. 763 pages. 
Postpaid, #5. 

(af Acents Wantep. 


FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


LEE & SHEPARD | 
149 Washington St., Bosten. | 


BAY STATE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Office 441 Trement St., Boston. 

Plain and Figured Reseweeod, 
Birds-Kye and Pianin Maple, 
Mettied, Striped and Commen Binck Wal- 
Rat, 
Mahogany, Cedar, Oak, and all other qu:lities of 
VENEERS, 
Cut to order of any thickness from 4 to 150 per Inch. 
backboard, any thickness or quality. 
Address orders and communications to 
JOSEPH F. PA UL, Preprieter. 


Pine 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
THE NEW PREFACE TO 
ECCE HOMO, 


By the Author, is printing, and will be ready very shortly 
for gratuitous distribution to all purchasers of our Edition. 
Mailed on receipt of two cent stamp, to pay postage. 

Booksellers will please order their supply through their 
regular dealer. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


TUCKER'S 
PATENT SPRING-BED, 


Patented July 3, 1855. 


Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- 





exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. { 
Documenta showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with | 


| rability to be the 


STANDARD SPRING-BED. 


PAPER, ETC. 





2 ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, — being exposed to inspection. The 
rest rices . 
oo GEO. W. WHEELWRIGIIT & SON, 
Paper MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 

May 19. tf 








DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


AUSTIN — wan ey. 


INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &ce 
116 Milk Street, cer. Batterymarch, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

S. H. AUSTIN. 


May 19. 3m 


D. G. HANDY. 





Peat RICHARDSON @ CO. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ef Milk Street, Besten 
Aug 19. 3m 





Sadat & CARPENTEB, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF B& “RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USB 
POR SALE aT 
Store 107 & 100 State Street. 
Factery 73 te 79 Clinton Street. 
May 19. 6m 
ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Reems Ne. 608 Washiugten St., Boston. 


They are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halla, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
ing on Glass, Every description of wood finished in waz 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS BABERSTBOK. 


CHBISTOPRER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 





PROFESSIONAL. 


D R. E. 
DENTIST, 


Ne. 16 Eliet Strect, Besten. 
Jan. 27. yr 











MECHANICAL. 

F A toe 2 AN Kk’ 8 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinell!! 
ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 





Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 
Our cnty Warehoure in BOSTON is 
918 Silk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NITY OF BOSTON.—City Cuerx's Or- 
) rics, July 31, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that copies 

of the ‘‘General Laws and Resolves passed by the Legisia- 
ture of Massachusetts during the Session of 1866,’ can be 
obtained by the citizens of Boston, on application at the 
several Potice Stations of this city, or at the Office of the 
Crry CLERK at City Hall. 8S. F. McCLEARY. 

Aug. 4. City Clerk. 





Gr OF BOSTON.—AvpiToR’s Reports 
For Distainution.—Auditor’s Office, City Hall, July 
31, 1866. In pursuance of an order of the City Council, I 
hereby give notice that the Auditor of Accounts’ 54th An- 
nual Report of the Receipts and Expenditures of the City 
of Boston, for the financial year 1865-66, has been printed 
and that the citizens can obtain copies of the same on ap- 
plication at the several Police Station Houses, and at the 
Auditor's Office, City Hall, School Street. 
Aug. 4. ALFRED T. TURNER, Auditor of Accounts. 


NITY OF BOSTON .—Quvarantine.-In Board 
J of Aldermen, June 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 
after the first of July, 1866, in addition to the order hereto- 
fore in force establishing quarantine regulations in regard 
to versels from foreign ports, all vessels arriving from Amer- 
ican ports, south of the capes of Virginia, including Norfolk, 
shall be detained upon the quarantine grounds until they 
receive the proper clearance from the Port Physician. 

‘ —"" Attest: 8. F. McULEARY, City Clerk. 

une 3U. 








By OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount 
Horr Cemetery. City Haut, April 28, 1866. The 
public are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 
to the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the 
office of the Metropolitan Railroad, corner Tremont and 
Bromfield streets, at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o’clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.30, 3.30 and 6 o’clock, P. M. 
The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 
ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 
Through fare each way, 16 cents. 

By order of the Board of Trustees 
May 5. tf CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 





ih ee the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of Boston. 
The BROADWAY RAILROAD COMPANY respectfully 
petition your honorable body to grant them additional loca- 
tion for their tracks, as follows: Commencing in Fourth 
strect; at the intersection of Federal street; thence in 
Fourth street and across the tracks of the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad to Dover street bridge ; thence over Dover 
street bridge to Harrison avenue ; thence in Harrison avenue 
to Beéch street to connect with the tracks of the Broadway 
Kailroad therein laid, and alszo to run upon and over the 
tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad in Harrison avenue, with 
suitable turnouts at proper points on the above route. 
THE BROADWAY KAILROAD CO., 

By their President, 

GEO. H. EVERSON. 











Boston, Aug. 6, 1886. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—In Boarp or ALpDER- 
MEN, August 13, 1866.—On the foregoing petition it is 
ordered that fourteen days’ notice be given by the petitioners 
to the abuttora on the streets above mentioned, and to the 
Metropolitan Railroad Co., and the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad Co., that this Board will, on Monday, the third duy 
of September next, at 4 o'clock P.M., take into consideration 
the expediency of granting the prayer of said petition, when 
any parties objecting thereto may appear and be heard. 
This notice to be given by a publication of raid petition 
and of this order thereon in all the daily papers of this city. 
A truecopy. Attest: 8. F. YoCLEARY, 
Aug. 25. 2t City Clerk. 


NITY -OF BOSTON.—Awn OrpINANCE TO 

J) AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE PUB- 
LIC HEALTI.—Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of the City of Boston, in the City Council as- 
sembled as follows :—Section. 1. The thirty-fifth section of 
the Ordinance relating to the Public Health 1s hereby amend- 
ed by striking out in the fifth line the word ‘ Master,” and 
inserting iu the place thereof the word ‘* Police.” 

Secr 2. The forty-secon] section of raid ordinance is 
hereby stricken out and the following substituted therefor: 
Sect. 42. All vaults and privies shail be made of brick and 
cement, and contain at least eighty cubic feet, and so con- 
structed that the inside of the same shall be at least two feet 
distant from the line of every adjoining lot, unless the own- 
er of said adjoining lot shall otherwise agree and consent ; 
and also from every street, lane, alley, court, square, or pub- 
lic place, or public or private passageway, and so as to be 
conveniently approached, opened and cleaned. Kvery vault 
shall be made tight, so that the contents thereof cannot en- 
cape theretrom, except as provided m rection forty-three. 
All preparations for cleaning a vault or privy shall be made 
by the person entering said vault or privy, andin case of 
neglect to make such preparation the same shall be made by 
the city, and the expense thereof be charged to such person. 

Sect. 3. The fifty-second sectica of said ordinance is here- 
by amended by striking out the word ‘‘of,” after the word 
alleys, in the third line, and inserting in the place thereof 
the word “within.” 

In Boarp or ALperman, July 23, 1866 
Passed : sent down for concurrence. 

G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 

In Common Councit, July 26, 1866. 





Concurred. 


Approved, July 28, 1846. 
Aug. 18. tf 


JOSEPH STORY, President. 
¥. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 





qu OF BOSTON.—Pvsauic Batuine Ac- 


commopations.—The City Council of Boston, having 
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; » 
up and asked his father to state the terms of the | eens seater dae Ghiaeey, aot explains 
compact. .The Admiral said: ‘‘The proposal that | the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
I intend to make is this: If you will not smoke ment, may be obtained. free of expense, upon application, 
nor chew tobacco, drink intoxicating drinks nor | wena — 90 By Gat SE Ge eeinen er agente of the 
strong wines, till you are 21 years of age, I will | wisi 

then give you $1000.” “I am my enough to | 
make that bargain now,”’ said young Farragut, “I : M.t 

will accept the offer.” The bargain was closed. | T9ppe2- Chas. Hubbard, Janes Sturgis, Geo. I. Folger, F. | Teas 
And on the attainment of young Farragut’s ma- | oe ee besa ms pt (at his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport-) 


jority, the cash was handed over. JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Serretary. 
| W.W. Moatanp, Medical Examiner. ly July 7. 


of Doctor of Laws, as a tribute to his honorable 
character as a merchant, his knowledge of mer- 
cantile usages, and his general ability. Other ad- 
dresses delivered by him were—one before the 
Norfolk Agricultural Society, at Dedham, on 24th 
September, 1851; one before the Rhode Island So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Domestic Indus- 
try, at Providence on 17th September, 1852; and 
one before the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, at Boston, on 27th September, 1853. 
In these efforts he discoursed upon the various 
forms of industry, and the title of the laborer to 
an honorable place in society. He also delivered 
before several lyceums a lecture on ‘The Hun- 
dred Days,”’ the period of Napoleon's career, be- 
tween his return trom Elba in 1815, and his final 
overthrow, of which, while a student at Paris, 
he had been an eyewitness. This lecture, some- 
what altered, appeared as an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April and May, 1858. It is an inter- 


trait of the early friend of our country was a) that 100,000 feet have been consumed. Taking 
present from the artist to the people of the United | the three dials in connection, the exact amount 
States. Few who look at it by the side of the | of cubic feet may thus be ascertained,—commenc- 
Speaker s chair are aware that itis the produc. | ing anew every tine 100,000 feet have run 
tion of the rare genius which gave to art the’ through the meteg and been consumed. Now to 
Christus Consolator and the Francesca da Rimini. ascertain the exact amount of gas which will be 
If we turn from painting to sculpture, we shall ; consumed during the coming month of September, 
find further reason for caution. The lesson is inspect the dials of the meter on the first of the 
taught especially by that work of the Italian Per-! month. The pointer on the left hand dial, per- 
sico ” the front of the Capitol, called by him Co- haps, stands between the figures 6 and 7, indica- 
a is represented with a globe in his | ting 60,000 feet. The pointer on the middle dial 
— , but oe called by others, ‘‘a_ man ' stands between 5 and 6, indicating 5000 feet, and 
, a Near to this is a remarkable | the pointer on the right hand dial stands between 
group by reenough, where the early settler is 7 and 8, indicating 700 feet. You thus have a to- 
struggling with the savage, while opposite in the tal of 65,700 feet of gas previously consumed. 
ro is = —. of Bayonne germ by the same | Set the figures down, and at the end of the month 
— ected — ittle favor because 1ti8 | again inspect the dial. The left hand dial stands 
nuc e, but which shows a great mastery of art. perhaps, nearly as before, and still indicates 60,- 
sr gordivny alls Se pen Crawford—the alto- Quo feet. The middle one has moved on, and 
relievo whi s the iment over the great! stands between 7 and &, indicating 7,000 fee 
door of the Senate Chamber, and the statue of hs of : " : agar, Sih 308 


authorized the establishment of suitable FREE BATHING 
ESTABLISHMENTS for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tanta of Boston, the joint special committee Laving the same 
in charge, announce their Location and Kegulation as fol- 
lows :— 
Location.—No. 1, West Boston Bridge, near Charles street 
No. 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot. 


| H 1 R A M a 3 U C K E R 5) No. 3, East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street. 


prisoners, ar 
Peer keeper who 
MANUFACTURED BY men are wo 
the cave; th 
ladders with 


poles held fr 


Directors. 


‘ F ‘ . M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
eae reg in ere os No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad stree* 


No. 5, South Boston, south end of L street 
No. 6, Dover street Bridge, South pier. 
Regulations.—The Batha will be open for use daily from 
June 1 to September 30, 1866, on week days from 5 o'clock 
A.M. toQo’clock P.M. Males, from 5 to 7 AM, from 1] 
M. to 3, P.M., and from 7 to9 P.M. Females, from & to 
A.M., and from 4to 6, P.M. Sundays, from 6 to 9 o'clock 
.M, for males only. ; 
117 & 119 Court Street, The Bathe will be closed at 10 o'slock P.M.,on week days, 
and at 9) o'clock A.M. on Su 4. 

BOSTON. Each tomas will oon towels and soap. Female 
bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintend- 
ent at three cents each. 

Each Superintendent will have full c! of his premises, 
and suthority to withhold the facilities all not con- 
—— | forming to these rules. 
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YANKEE Prxcu.—Delicious Courtship." —The | LEED ITER, nce ne pamper es 
following singular marriage notice occurs in a OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
North Carolina paper: ‘By Dr. J. A. Sherrill, at VER L, ENGLAND. 
twilight, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 23, 1366, | aie ce r A Sse 3 ihiinaietic 
in Catawba county, N. C., at the house of the ? Fe hseaesieks = 
bride’s widowed mother, Mr. A. A. Gabrile to Authorized Capital 
Miss Lizzie Milligan, after a short but most delicious | pyia up ¢ pital and Reserves 
courtship.”’ | 

T other Road !—‘Which of these roads leads to | 
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—— 


For sale by the Furniture Dealers generally. 


| Fire Premiums in 1364 : 
and blasted 

















esting paper, illustrated with vivid descriptions of 
the Imperial Guard, the enthusiasm of the boys 
for Napoleon, and the entry of the allies into 


It remains to'sketch Mr. Russell’s relation to 
public affairs. His first appearance in connection 


| Liberty which looks down from the top of the 
| dome—attesting a genius that must always com- 
jmand admiration. There are other statues in the 
| building by a living artist. Then there are the 
| bronze doors by Rogers, on which he labored long 


The right hand one has made a number of revo- 


_ lutions, and stands bet 1 and 2, indicating | 
06 ak Wa ae etek ae me | he came to a place where the road he was travel- | 


/ 100 feet. We then have a total of 67,180 feet. 


; Subtract from this the number set down at the | i 
| who sat upon a log near by, and whose appear- | 


| beginning of the month, and you have 1400 feet 
_ot gas consumed. Multiply this by the price per 





the village of W——?"’ inquired a traveller as, 
ling forked in different directions, of an urchin | 


ance indicated that he was evidently a specimen. | 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 


sured on favorable terms for one or five years. ee | 


REMOVAL. 


No smoking. profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 





CLOSING-OUT SALE, 
TO COMMENCE MARCH 20, 
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‘ Any one on ’em, sir,”” answered the boy. | "Sbdpeemeuny with ite angie ‘ 
“Which is the best, my lad?” inquired the | the most quests security, while it will ever be distio- 
traveller. | guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


“Ain't “1 mse ‘on teen” Mpotickes iasued and all losses settled at the 
“ati eee” . | Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 
sn ee rom Gak 1 had better take!” | g7EPHEN HIGGINSON, 


‘‘You may take any on 'em; and afore you get} 
half-way thar you'll wish you had tuck t’other) Agest aud Auerney for the Company. 
one.”’ M. C. WHIGGINEON Sarveyor. ly Jaly 7. 


Our Large and Complete Stock 
—or— 

i 

BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING, | 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


with them was as President of the mass conven- |and well. They belong to a class of which there | oh; . : 
tion, called by the Whigs who were in favor of | are only a few specimens in the world, and I cave ce and you have your gas bill for the 
the reélection of Horace Mann to Congress in sometimes thought they might vie with those fa- | 
1850. It will be remembered that in consequemce mous doors at Florence, which Michael Angelo) What witt Bscows or Tue ‘—There is one 
ot Mr. Mann’s opposition to Mr. Webster’s course | said were worthy to be the doors of Paradise. | class of persons, or rather of pe » who will 
in sustaining the Fugitive Slave Law and other | Our artist has represented the whole life of Co- | suffer much if the smaller German States are all 
compromise measures, the Whig Convention at |lumbus in bronze, while the portraits of contem- merged in their larger nerghbors. Where are the 
Dedham, by a very small jority—and that | porary princes, and of the authors who havéy Kings, the Queens, the Princes, and the Princesses 
very un‘airly aunt Mr. Mann and illustrated the life of the great discoverer add to of the rest of Europe to find a sufficiency of eli- 
nominated Samuel H. Walley. Mr. Mann was | the completeness of this work of art. i gible candidates for their hands as wives and hus- 





CI The committee appeal to the honor and 
Swat ie'ashs Me aocace! SP PRRa Saas 
as to 
(bars a complete success. ¢ of FREE PUBLIC 
, , on A : 
GEORGE W. CARNES, order Committee Cuan wcnem eatiene 
Bostox , June 1, 1866. ae | 


Nes. 5, 7 & 9 Milk &., opp. “Old Seuth.” 











